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LESSON I. 

ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF STUAKT. JAMES I. 

(1603 A.D. — 1625 A.D.) 

STATE OF RELIGIOUS PARTIES. 

On the death of Queen Elizabeth — the last 
English sovereign of the Tudor line — James VI., 
King of Scotland, ascended the throne of England, 
under the title of James I. He was the son of 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, who had been put to 
death in the previous reign. His claim to the 
English crown was based upon his descent from 
his great-grandmother, Margaret Tudor, the elder 
daughter of Henry VII. By his accession to the 
throne of England the whole British Isles were 
brought under one rule, and thus he was the first 
sovereign to bear the title of King of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Though England, Scotland, and 
Ireland were thus under one and the same king, each 
country kept its own Parliament and customs. A 
hundred years passed away before the ParUaments 
of England and Scotland were permanently united, 
and another hundred years went by before the 
Irish Parliament joined that of Great Britain. 

B 
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The union of the crowns of England and 
Scotland added to the happiness of both countries. 
For centuries the two peoples regarded each other 
with jealousy and ill-will, and war between them 
was frequent. The counties on both sides the 
border were from time to time the scene of fierce 
strife, and many a village and many a farmstead 
were ruined in those troubled days. But now, 
when the King of Scotland became also King of 
England, the two countries were drawn together in 
peace and friendship, to the great benefit of both 
peoples. 

When James ascended the English throne his 
attention was directed to the settlement of the 
religious disputes of the nation. There were three 
religious parties in the country — namely, the 
supporters of the National Church, or Episco- 
palians as they were called ; the Puritans ; and the 
Koman Catholics. The Puritans desired a simpler 
form of worship than that maintained in the 
Church of England. They objected to the custom 
in the baptismal service of signing a child on the 
forehead with the sign of the cross. They were 
also opposed to the use of the ring in marriage ; 
to the wearing of a surplice by the minister in 
public worship ; and to the practice of bowing at 
the name of Jesus. For such reasons as these 
many of the Puritans had withdrawn from the 
parish churches, and had established meeting- 
houses of their own ; but there were many who 
kept up their church membership in the hope 
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of obtaining further reform, and among this number 
there were many clergymen. 

The Puritana were earnest men, full of religious 
zeal, and stem of purpose. They were afraid of 
the power of the Roman Catholic Church, because 
they believed it to be the enemy of liberty. They 
were, therefore, strongly opposed to eveiytJiiog that 




to favour the spread of that religion 
in Ekigland, and would not allow the laws against 
that Church to be set aside. They expected much 
favour from James, because he came from Scot- 
land, where their views were well supported. But 
James did not like the Puritans. He preferred to 
b2 
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maintain the English Church as it had come down 
to him. But he consented to listen to their com- 
plaints, and invited four of their leading men 
to meet some bishops and others in conference at 
Hampton Court, near London. The Puritans 
gained no advantage from this meeting. But one 
good result sprang from it — namely, a new trans- 
lation of the Bible. This important work was 
undertaken by forty-seven ministers, and finished 
in the course of three years. Their translation 
was called the Authorized Version, because it was 
published with the royal sanction, and it has 
continued in common use to this day. Whenever 
we read its sacred pages, we should remember that 
we are using the words spoken by educated 
EngUshmen in the time of the first Stuart King of 
England. 

The Roman Catholics expected James to soften 
the severity of the laws which had been in force 
against them in the reign of Elizabeth, and they 
were bitterly disappointed when they found them- 
selves used as harshly as before. About twenty of 
their number — many of them being men of high 
position — joined together in a conspiracy to blow 
up the House of Parliament with gunpowder when 
the King, Lords, and Commons were present at its 
first meeting. If their plot succeeded, they in- 
tended to seize and bring up in their faith one of 
the King's daughters, marry her to a Roman 
Catholic prince, and thus upset all the work of 
Queen Elizabeth. They brought from Flanders a 
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Spanish soldier, named Guy Fawkes, to cany out 
their dreadful scheme of revenge. They took a 
house hy the river-side in Lambeth, for the pur- 
pose of preparing their scheme. Here they col- 
lected their gunpowder and other materials, which 




could easily be floated across to Westminster. 
They then hired a vault under the House of 
Lords, and placed in it thirty-six barrels of gun- 
powder, which they covered with coal and bundles 
of wood. Parliament was to be opened on the 
5th of November, in the year 1605, The t«sia 
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was drawing near, and the secret of the con- 
spirators was so well kept that success seemed 
certain. But a few days before the meeting of 
Parliament a Roman Catholic peer received a 
warning letter, in which were the words — " They 
will receive a terrible blow this parliament, and yet 
they shall not see who hurts them." When the 
King saw the letter, he remembered the fate of his 
father. Lord Damley, who had been blown up with 
gunpowder, and he ordered the vaults under the 
Parliament House to be searched. This was done 
on the night before the day of assembly, and 
there they found Guy Fawkes, with everything 
ready to carry out the plot on the morrow. The 
chief conspirators were taken and put to death. 
The discovery of Gunpowder Plot, as the con- 
spiracy was commonly called, made the people 
furious, and more bitter than ever against Roman 
Catholics. More severe laws were passed against 
them, and the King, if he wished to do so, dare not 
show them any favour. 



DATES. 

Hampton Court Conference • • . 1604 a.d. 

Gunpowder Plot 1605 „ 

Authorized Version of the Bible published . 1611 ,, 



SUMMAKT. 

The King of Scotland, in right of his descent from 
Henry VII,, ascended the throne of England as James J., 
offd thtis united the two crottms, and became the first King 
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of Great Britain, HU first care was the settlement of the 
religima state of the nation, which was disturbed h/ the 
rival claims of the EptscopaUant, Puritans, and Boman 
Catholics. The first two met in cottference at Hampton 
Court, and agreed to a neio translaiioh of the Bible, xvhich 
became commonly knovn as " The Authorixed V&rtion," A 
Eoman Catholic factiw, driven to dexperation by the 
severity of the laws affUhut Rotnanism, contpired to blow up 
the Houses of Parliament; but the " Ounpotvder Plot" 
failed. 



aoV-ei-elBO- 



au'-thor-is-ed 





LESSON II. 

JAMES I. AND THE HOUSE OF COMMOyS. 

James I. came to England nitb high notiona of 
the kingly power. In the second hook of History 
Lessons we learnt how poTverful the Tudor sove- 
reigns were. Now James expected to rule Eng- 
land fts they did, and to hand down to his successor 
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the royal authority unweakened. Besides, as he 
came to the English throne by right of descent, 
and not by a parliamentary election, he was fond 
of talking about his " divine right " to reign, and 
consequently undervalued the authority of Parlia- 
ment. His attempts to put ijito practice his high 
notions of the royal power occasioned disputes 
with the House of Commons, and sowed the seed 
of the quarrel that arose in the following reign 
between the King and the people. 

James was frequently in want of money. Soon 
after his accession to the throne his expenses were 
greater than his income ; but instead of applying 
to Parliament for a grant of money, he laid duties 
upon various articles of merchandise. One Lon- 
don merchant refused to pay the imposition, as the 
tax was called, because Parliament, he said, had 
not given its consent to the levy. On a trial of 
the case the judges decided in favour of the Kong, 
and the impositions continued to be laid. But the 
House of Commons denied the right of the King 
to raise money in such a way without the autho- 
rity of Parliament. An angry dispute followed, 
and Parliament was dissolved. 

James then proceeded to raise money by making 
use of customs practised by our earlier kings. He 
made a new title of nobility, called a Baronet, 
which he sold to those who could pay for the 
honour. He also allowed private persons the sole 
right of carrying on a particular trade or manufac- 
ture, and of course received from them soin.e.tJcia% 
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in return. This right was called a monopoly. The 
custom of monopolies increased so much that it 
aroused great opposition in the country. By using 
these means for filling his exchequer, James made 
his government unpopular. And this ill-will he 
further increased by proposing to marry his eldest 
son to the daughter of the King of Spain. Such 
a marriage, he thought, would add to the wealth 
and power of his house. But Spain then was 
hateful to most Englishmen on account of its hos- 
tility to England in the previous reign ; and it was 
also feared, by the Puritans especially, because it was 
the chief Roman Cathohc power in Europe. The 
proposed alliance was, therefore, most distasteful 
to the majority of the English people. 

It was about this time that James's want of 
money led him to listen to the proposals of a 
famous prisoner in the Tower of London, who 
offered to go to South America in search of a gold 
mine about which he knew something. This pri- 
soner was Sir Walter Raleigh, who had been 
sentenced to death at the beginning of the reign 
on the charge of sharing in a plot to place another 
member of the Stuart family on the English throne. 
After many years' imprisonment he was allowed to 
set out on his voyage of discovery, with the warn- 
ing, however, that he was not to attack any lands 
belonging to Spain. But the Spaniards were in- 
formed of the expedition, so that when Raleigh 
reached the district where the mine was supposed 
to be, he found them ready to oppose him. Some 
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fighting took place, and then Sir Walter waa 
obliged to return home, having failed in his 
undertaking. He vas at once thrown again into 
prison, from which he soon passed to the scaffold. 




James, being most anxious to please the Spaniards, 
directed the sentence of death, passed years before, 
to be carried out. 

But James did not succeed in his vfiah. Vi wassro 
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the friendship of Spain. A fearful war, called 
from its duration " tlio Thirty Yeiirs' Wai-," broko 
out in Germany Ijctweou the Roman Ciitholie nnd 




Piote-,tant piincc ind cveited much interest in 
this country JTlie Kings daughter, Elizabeth, 
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had married a German Protestant prince, named 
Frederick, who, under the title of Elector, ruled 
the pleasant land called the Palatinate, which lay 
on the eastern side of the upper course of the 
river Khine. This marriage is an important one 
to remember in our history, because Elizabeth's 
grandson, George of Hanover, became King of 
England, from whom our present sovereign is de- 
scended. 

It was the conduct of the Elector Frederick 
that gave rise to the Thirty Years' War. He ac- 
cepted the offer of the Bohemians to become their 
king ; but the crown of Bohemia was claimed by 
the House of Austria, and so the dispute endcjd 
in war. Frederick lost both Bohemia and his own 
Palatinate. James did nothing to help his son-in- 
law, except to send ambassadors to one country and 
another to negotiate for peace. The English people 
were anxious that he should take up arms in de- 
fence of Frederick, because the struggle was really 
one between Protestantism and Romanism, and 
their sympathies were "thoroughly aroused in favour 
of the Protestants. The feelings of the nation 
Ibund vent in the House of Commons, where there 
was much grumbling on account of the King's 
unwillingness to fight. He on his part trusted to 
gain the goodwill and influence of Spain to bring 
about peace, and to secure this he continued nego- 
tiating the marriage of his son with the Spanish 
princess. But this scheme was most opposed to 
the wishes of the Commons. Their advice w«.^ \»<i 
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have nothing to do with Spain. The English King, 
they said, ought to join the Protestant princes in 
Germany, marry his son to a princess of his own 
religion, and enforce the laws against Eoman 
CathoUcs in England. James was very angry at 
this advice, and told them that they had no busi- 
ness to meddle in these matters. But they pro- 
tested that they had a right to freedom of speech, 
and recorded the protest in the journals of the 
House. The King then unwisely sent for the book, 
tore out the record with his own hands, and dis- 
solved Parliament. Hundreds of gentlemen thus 
returned to their several homes, displeased with the 
King and full of distrust of his government. They 
became the means of spresiding abroad among the 
people a feeling of want of confidence in their 
sovereign and his advisers. 

The Spanish match, after all, was broken off. 
How this came about, and what events followed, 
shall be told in the next Lesson, 



Summary. 

James I, had high notions of his authonty. He believed 
in the *^ divine right** of kings and the inferior power 
of parliaments. By the imposition of customs and mono- 
polies he became unpopular with the people. The proposed 
marriage of his son with a Spanish princess, who was 
a Boman Catholic, caused much dissatisfaction. His need 
of money moved him to allow Sir Walter Raleigh, a 
prisoner in the Tower of London, to proceed to South 
Ame7'ica in search of gold. The expedition failed, and 
also offended Spain, James, to secure the friendship of the 
Spaniards, 2nU Raleigh to death. The ^^ Thirty Years* War** 
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tuM raginff in Germany at this time. It viaa a quarrel be- 
tween the Protestant and Roman Catholic pov>er$, in which 
Frederick, the son-in-law of James, tooJt a Uading part. 
The English Parliament wished James to help tJte Protes- 
tants, and angrily disputed with hint because he preferred to 
court the Spanish match. 



Im-poB-I'-tlon, fonuerlf a tax 
or charge on trade ; more 
recentl J Uie word ia used 
to mean only a diahonost 
charge, a cheat. 
ac-cea'-aion mon-o'-pol-y 

ear'-lf-er e-speo'-l-al-ly 



'Ohsii'-iier, the king's treo- 
eoiy, said to he so called 
because tho tabic of tlia 
court uBsd to be covered 
with a chequered cloth. 
ma-Jor'-l-ty 
au-btM'-Bo-dor 




LESSON III. 

THE FAVOURITES OF JAMES I. 

A GREAT fault in the character of James was his 
fondness for favourites. The first of these wfts a 
young Scotchman, whom an accident at a tilting 
match in the royal presence brought to the King's 
notice. He became the King's private secretary, 
and was raised to the title of Earl of Somerset. 
Prosperity, however, proved his ruin. He formed 
a foolish and wicked marriage, and both he and 
his wife were at last found guilty of murder. They 
were sentenced to death, but they received the 
royal pardon, and spent the rest of their life in 
disgrace and obscurity. 

The second favourite was a young Leicestershire 
gentleman, named George Villiers, who became 
Duke of Buckingham. His influence was so great 
that he ruled both the King and the Court. No one 
could approach the Sovereign for any favour except 
through Buckingham. All the chief places in the 
Government were filled by his relatives and friends. 
He was thus in a position to enrich himself by 
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receiving presents of money, and also to advance 
to high places his poor relations. As the King 
was known to he guided by the advice of his 
favourite, Buckingham was blamed by the country 
for all the unpopular acts of the Government. 

^Vhen the Spanish match was in course of 
arrangement, about which we read in the previous 
lesson, he persuaded Prince Charles to accompany 
him to Madrid, where the prince might see and 




court the Spanish princess. So Charles and Buck- 
ingham put on false beards, and as Tom and John 
Smith started on their romantic journey. They 
were well received by the King of Spain, but the 
marriage was as unpopular with the Spaniards as 
it was with Englishmen. All that the Spanish 
king and his advisers cared about was the conver- 
sion of England to Eomanism, and they actually 
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tried to persuade Prince Charles to become a 
Roman Catholia In the treaty that was drawn 
up, it was arranged that the princess should have 
her own chapel, where all Englishmen, who wished, 
might go ; and also have under her control the 
education of her children in their earlier days. 
English Roman Catholics were also to be allowed 
to carry on their worship in private houses. 

The proposed marriage was most unpopular in 
England, because most Englishmen were afraid of 
the Roman Catholic religion. The thought of a 
Roman Catholic queen, to be followed, perhaps, by 
a sovereign of the. same religion, was most offensive, 
and drove very many people into the ranks of the 
Puritans. 

Charles came back from Spain without his bride, 
for the Spaniards pretended they could not trust 
her in England until they saw some proofs of 
favour towards their religion. The prince resolved 
to break off the Spanish match, much to the joy 
of most of the English people, who wished to have 
a Protestant for their future queen. The popular 
wish, however, was not to be fulfilled. King James 
was persuaded by his son and Buckingham to 
favour a marriage with Henrietta Maria, the sister 
of the King of France. It was then thought im- 
possible for England to stand alone in the quarrel 
with Spain, which was expected to arise after the 
break down of the matrimonial negotiations. For 
this reason an alliance with France was desired. 
But the French princess was also a Roman Catholic, 
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and so the marriage of Charies with her was ahnost 
as unpopular in England as the proposed Spanish 
match had been, for the English people were airaid 
that favour would be shown to the Roman Catholics 
in this country, if a member of that religion became 
their queen. 



.;flW||l?i"*,, 




Both the Kmg and his son tried to allay the 
fears of the House of Commons with promises to 
uphold the laws against Ronoan Cathohcs. The 
French, however, would not allow the marriage to 
t^e place, unless the English king should i^eo 
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to put a stop to the execution of the laws forbid- 
ding the exercise of their religion in England. 
James secretly agreed to do this, and the marriage 
treaty was finally settled. 

In the mean time Parliament had closed its 
sitting, after having voted some money for the 
expenses of the war which was expected with 
Spain. Buckingham was most eager for the strife. 
He hoped with the help of France not only to 
cripple the Spanish power, but also to recover the 
Palatinate for James's son-in-law. Twelve thou- 
sand Englishmen were sent to Holland to assist 
the Dutch in their struggle with Spain. This 
expedition proved a failure. The men were short 
of food and money. Disease broke out amongst 
them, and in a few weeks nine thousand of their 
number lay dead or dying. 

Such a disaster caused much discontent in 
England. The King himself ^was fearful of the 
result of Buckingham's numerous warlike plans, 
and was afraid to summon Parliament together 
while the country was smarting under the sense of 
disgrace. In the midst of this anxiety James fell 
ill, and died early in the year 1625. He did not 
live to welcome Henrietta Maria to England, or to 
see the fruit of his weakness in following the coun- 
sels of his favourite, Buckingham. He had not 
succeeded in winning the confidence of the English 
people ; and his death took place at a time when 
they were most anxious about the Protestant re- 
ligion and the military plans of the Government. 
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Thus James I. handed down to his son a crown 
beset with many difBcnlties, How quarrels and 
war arose between the new King and his people 
shall be told in the following Ijessons, 

DATE. 
Denth of James I. . . . tG2o a.d. 



SUHUAKI. 

King James teas very fond of favotintea. Tlie first one, 
icho became Earl of Somerset, teas disgraced for his crimes. 
The second one, raised to' the dukedom of Buckingham, was 
all powerful in the State. Hit i-omantic visit uith Prince 
Charles to the Spanish Court failed to bring about the long- 
projected matrimonial alliance ivith Spain. TIte Prince 
aftervrards married a French princess — Henri^a Marin ; 
but as site tvas a Roman Catholic the match icas not popular 
in England, War then broke out with Spain, An English 
expedition, to help the JDutek against the Spaniards, was 
disgracefully managed. During this trouble James I. died. 

Bom-sn'-tlo, worthy of ro- I lakea from the name of 

mance, fall of atrangn the language in which 

imaginations or wild ad- early k 

ventures. The word ia written. 





CHARLES I. (1625 A.D. 1649 A.D.). 

DISPUTES WITH THE FIRST THREE PARLIAMENTS. 

Charles I., the second son of James I., became 
king a few weeks before his marriage with 
Henrietta Maria, of France. He ascended the 
throne at a time when the people were dis- 
contonted with the Government, and anxious about 
the future of the Protestant leVv^wn. 
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Before Parliament came together, several events 
unfavourable to the popularity of the Court had 
taken place. The new queen had brought with 
her from France, in accordance with the marriage 
treaty, a great number of Roman Catholic priests 
with a bishop at their head. The presence of 
these men about the royal palace was a sight that 
had not been seen in England for many years, and 
was regarded with much disfavour by the people of 
London. The ill-will thus caused was further 
increased by the writings of one of the King s chap- 
lains, who was thought to be more favourable to the 
teaching of the Roman Catholic Church than to 
the opinions held by most Englishmen, and by 
the Puritans especially. The notion got abroad 
that there was some influence at the Court hostile 
to the English Church, and friendly to the power 
of the Roman Cathohc religion. 

King Charles met his first Parliament when the 
fears and suspicions of the country were aroused 
on account of the events just mentioned. The 
House of Commons consisted chiefly of men whose 
sympathies were Puritan. The mother and wife 
of the Duke of Buckingham were Roman 
Catholics, and this made the public more suspicious. 
They thought it wrong that such a man should 
be the King's chief adviser, and they were uncer- 
tain of the future plans of the Government. When, 
therefore, the King asked them for supplies o£ 
money to carry on the war m\3cv ^^^vji, ^5c^^ 
determined to make only such granV)^ «u^ ^oviJA. 
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keep him dependent upon their favour, and so 
enablo them to mterfere in the doings of the royal 
council. They accordingly voted but a small part 
of the sum asked, and. scarcely sufficient to 
pay half the debt left by James I. They also 
decided to allow the King the customs' duties 
of tunnage and poundage for one year only. 
Tunnage was a certain charge on every tun of wine 
imported, and poundage was a charge upon every 
pound of merchandise imported or exported. For 
two hundred years previous to this reign these 
duties had been granted to kings for their whole 
life. As the money raised in this way was of large 
amount, such a grant made the sovereign less 
dependent upon the supplies voted by Parliament, 
and enabled him to rule without calling a 
Parliament together for long periods of time. The 
bold action of the Commons in limiting tunnage 
and poundage to one year caused much surprise, 
and gave great offence at Court. 

Having voted suppUes, the House of Commons 
next petitioned the King to enforce more severely 
the penal laws against Roman CathoHcs. This, of 
course, he could not do, after his secret promise to 
the French king; but he gave a general promise 
that the laws against Romanist priests should 
be observed. A few weeks later the Parliament 
was astonished to hear that several priests had 
received the royal pardon at the request of the 
Duke of Buckingham. The House of Commons 
showed its anger by refusing to vote further grants 
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of money. * While in this state of ill humour it 
was dissolved by the King, after a session of two 
or three months* duration. 

Buckingham then led Charles to hope that he 
might obtain all the money he needed by a 
successful attack upon the treasure-ships of Spain. 
By means of money borrowed from the nobility, 
gentry, and clergy, and by levying of tunnage and 
poundage, an expedition was fitted out, and 
sent to the Spanish coast under the command of 
Lord Wimbledon. On arriving off Cadiz the 
troops were landed, with the view of taking 
and plundering that important city ; but on the 
march the men broke into the wine cellars and got 
drunk. Wimbledon was obliged to lead them back 
to the ships, and give up the intention of a land 
attack. Soon afterwards an infectious disease 
broke out in the crowded fleet, and caused such 
mortality that nothing remained for the expedition 
to do but to return home without a single prize of 
any value. 

The plan of obtaining money by plundering the 
Spanish ships richly laden with the produce of the 
gold mines of Mexico and Peru having thus failed. 
King Charles found himself obliged to summon 
another Parliament. But before doing so he 
attempted to win some popularity by putting in 
force the laws against Roman Catholics. He 
also hit upon a plan of preventing the election 
of several of the leading men of the last House of 
Commons by appointing thenj sheriffs of cQ\XTalvKs.\ 
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for, according to law, no sheriff could sit in Parlia- 
ment. 

Early in the year 1626 Charles met his second 
Parliament. In answer to his demands for money, 
the House of Commons presented their grievances, 
and impeached the Duke of Buckingham before 
the House of Lords. The King, furious at this 
attack upon his favourite, sent two of the leading 
members of the Lower House to the Tower, 
and further threatened the assembly with dissolu- 
tion if it continued hostile to his wishes. So 
great was the outcry in Parliament against such a 
breach of its privileges, that the King was glad to 
release the arrested members. As all his efforts to 
obtain a vote of supply failed, he dissolved the 
Parliament, in order to prevent Buckingham's trial. 
But the Commons, before they dispersed to their 
homes, took care to circulate amongst the people a 
list of the national grievances and their charges 
against the favourite. 

After this Charles proceeded to raise money on 
his own authority. He collected the duties of 
tunnage and poundage ; ordered loans to be made 
in London ; directed the seaports to furnish ships 
for the protection of the coasts ; and commanded 
troops to be raised and drilled in each county. A 
general loan throughout the whole country was 
also asked, and strict inquiry was made into each 
person's means of payment. The rich who refused 
to pay were imprisoned, while the poor were sent 
into the army or navy. In many places there was 
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much opposition to these illegal acts. In London 
the cry was frequently heard : *' A parliament ! A 
parliament ! No parliament, no money 1 " 

The King was encouraged in his unwise course 
by flatterers, who told him that "he was above 
the law." Some of the bishops and clergy were 
active preachers in defence of the royal power, ancl 
thus excited ill-will towards the Church in the 
minds of the majority of the people. At this 
time a quarrel took place between England and 
France. The Duke of Buckingham, though 
ignorant of the art of war, was sent in command 
of an expedition to assist the French Protestants 
of Rochelle, an important town on the west coast 
of France. He attempted to take the neighbour- 
ing island of Rh^, but the affair was so badly 
managed, that he was obliged to return home with 
as much loss and disgrace as Wimbledon .did from 
Cadiz. Thus a great deal of the money illegally 
raised by the King was wasted. 

In thB year 1628 Charles summoned another 
Parliament. But before the elections took place 
it was rumoured that the Government intended 
to*bring into England foreign soldiers to assist in 
maintaining its power. This report influenced the 
people to elect the staunchest defenders of their 
liberties, and consequently the new House of 
Commons was composed largely of men firmly set 
to oppose any attempt at despotism. They 
promised to vote money for the King's needs, if he 
would agree to a law, called the Petition of Right, 
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which they had drawn up. This Petition of Right 
aimed to restmin the King from the illegal acts 
practised since his accession. According to its 
provisions he was never to raise money without the 
consent of Parliament : never again to imprison 
persons for refusing to pay unlawful taxes : not to 
billet soldiers in private houses : and not to punish 
people by martial law. After some delay the 
royal assent was given to this important statute, 
and at length there seemed to be a prospect of a 
good understanding between the King and the 
Parliament ; but when the latter proceeded to 
attack the Duke of Buckingham, it was suddenly 
prorogued. 

The life of the royal favourite was now unsafe. 
In the House of Commons he had been denounced 
as the curse of the nation ; and among the London 
mob there ran from mouth to mouth a doggerel 
rhyme threatening his death. Shortly after the 
prorogation of Parliament the Duke was at Ports- 
mouth, preparing to embark on another expedition 
for the relief of Rochelle. There he was stabbed 
to the heart by Lieutenant Felton, who said his 
only motive for the crime was the good of his 
country and the cause of true religion. 

During the recess of Parliament the King 
published an incorrect copy of the Petition of 
Right, and committed several acts contrary to the 
provisions of that famous law. When, therefore. 
Parliament reassembled early in the following year, 
it was very indignant on account of tliis double 
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dealing. It was also much irritated at the way 
some of the bishops were directing the affairs 
of the Church. One of these prelates, Bishop 
Laud, who afterwards became Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was high in the royal favour. He 
was strongly opposed to Puritanism, and desirous 
of reviving in the worship of the Church many of 
the religious customs which had fallen into disuse. 
His influence at the Court excited suspicion in 
the minds of the popular leaders in the House 
of Commons. In this mood, instead of voting 
tunnage and poundage, as the Government re- 
quired, they entered upon the discussion of the 
state of reUgion. The King tried to stop their 
proceedings by an order to adjourn, but several 
members held the Speaker in his chair until 
a protest was passed denouncing as an enemy to the 
country any one introducing popish changes 
in religion, or advising the levying of taxes with- 
out the consent of Parliament, or paying such 
money. This daring act of the Commons was 
followed by a dissolution, and the imprisonment of 
nine of its foremost members. Many years passed 
away before another Parliament was brought 
together. 

DATES. 

Petition of Right . . . . . 1628 a.d. 
Murder of Buckingham .... 1628 ,, 



Summary. 

The presence of numerous Boman Catholics at the CouH 
of Henrietta Maria was unfavourable to the popularix-^j oj 
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Charles I. The House of Commons, very jealous /or the 
Protestant religion, re/itsed to vote aujjicient inoney for the 
Kiiiy's needs, untl was' thereupon ilissolred, Buckingham 
attemjited to fill the royal treamry by an attack upon the 
Spanisit treasure- iJiipi, but on the failure of the esepedition 
a tecond Parliament was summoned. The House of Com- 
mons, imtead of voting supplies, proceeded to impeach the 
Duke of Buclcingham. Then the King, to save his favourite, 
ditsolved this Parliament, and illegaUy raised money on his 
own autftority, A quarrel with France now added to his 
difficulliet, A t/iird Parliament was then caUed, which 
forthwith passed the famous Petition of RigM. Buckingham 
was toon nftermanh murdered at Portsiitouth, The third 
Parliament was dissolved, to stop its discussion upon the 
state of religion in England. Many years passed away 
b^ore another was summoned. 
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LESSON V. 

ABSOLUTE GOVERNMENT OF CHARLES I. 
(1629 A.D. 1640 A.D.) 

After the dissolution of his third Parliament 
Charles resolved to govern England by the aid of 
such advisers as he thought fit to take into his 
confidence. For eleven years he ruled in this way 
without consulting the people in their national 
assembly. In so doing he was strictly acting 
within his right, for there was no law then in force 
requiring the meeting of frequent parliaments ; but 
his decision to do without them, contrary to the 
custom of previous Sovereigns, .made the nation 
more suspicious and distrustful of his conduct and 
intentions. Charles had succeeded in winning 
over to his side several of the popular leaders, 
whom he raised to high honours, and by whose 
advice he carried on the Government. The most 
noted ofstthese was a Yorkshire gentleman named 
Sir Thomas ' Wentworth, who later in the reign 
was raised to the dignity of Earl of Strafford. 
Wentwt)rdi's desertion of the -poigviW ^wsafe ^jsa^^^ 
great offence to his former friends Va ^^^\viss^^'^' 
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*' He may leave us/' said Pym, one of the most 
distinguished patriots in the House of Commons^ 
" but I will never leave him as long as his head 
remains on his shoulders." Wentworth was en- 
trusted by the King with the government of the 
north of England, under ther title of President of 
the Council of the North, and a few years later he 
was appointed Lord-Deputy of Ireland. In both 
these offices his conduct was marked by the utmost 
sternness and severity. " Thorough " was the 
&vourite word he used to express the character of 
his notions of government ; and so thorough was his 
rule in Ireland, that he was able to boast that 
King Charles was as absolute in that island as any 
prince in the v^ole world could be. 

Another adviser of the King was William Laud, 
Bishop of London, and afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Laud's views on Church matters were 
so opposed to those of the Puritans, that he was 
strongly suspected of being favourable to the re- 
storation of the Pope's authority in this country. 
The numerous alterations which he made in the 
services of the Church, and his harsh measures in 
enforcing uniformity of public worship, added to 
the unpopularity of the Government, and also 
brought the Church of England into much dis- 
&vour. 

By the advice of his Council, Charles raised 
money by levying tunnage and poundage, restoring 
monopolies, and reviving laws lang i^H^^XL \ss^ft 
disusa Those persons wlio reivx^feA. \»o ^wj "Oc^^ 

D 
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demands made upon them were punished by fines 
or imprisonment. The people had no remedy 
against any illegal acts, and it was useless to appeal 
to the judges in the courts of law, because they 
only held their office at the royal pleasure, and 
they dared not give an opinion contrary to the 
King's will. 

Charles used the Courts of Star Chamber an4 
High Commission in support of his arbiton^ 
government. In these courts there were no JTJxifiS 
to decide upon the guilt or innocence of an accnnd 
person, as was the practice in the coimnoii Iav 
courts. Certain members of the royal coiumS, 
with a bishop or bishops, and two justices of tbd 
higher courts of law, gave 'both verdict and aa|^ 
tence. The punishments they inflicted weire Hi/Aib 
severe. In addition to fine and imprisonment Ihey 
had power to inflict the cruel punishments of- rthe 
pillory, whipping, branding, slitting the nose^ MaA 
cutting off the ears. Offences and l^al dispoM 
which ought to have been tried in the ordimny 
courts, where juries gave the verdict, were fee- 
quently taken either into the Star Chamber or 
High Commission, and thus these institutions be- 
came instruments of the King's despotic govern- 
ment. 

In illustration of the cruel sentences of these 
courts, the two following cases may be cited. 
Dr. Leighton, a clergyman of Puritan opinions, 
wrote a book called " Sion's Plea against Prelacy,'' 
in which he attacked the Queen and the bishops. 
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The Stao: Chamber sentenced him to be degraded 
from the ministry, to be publicly whipped, to be 
placed in the pillory for two hours, to lose one ear, 
to have a nostril slit, and to be branded on the cheek 
with the letters " S. S. " (sower of sedition). After 
a week's imprisonment he was to undergo another 




whipping, suffer mutilation and branding of the 
parts previously untouched, and be confined for 
Me. A barrister named Piynne, for writing a book 
against stage-plays, in which the Queen was said to 
be libelled, was also sentenced by the same court 
D 2 
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to pay a fine of £10,000, to be branded on th^ 
forebead, slit in tbe nose, and lose his ears. 

The most glaring perversion of the law for the 
purpose of raising a revenue was the expedient of 
ship-money. From the earliest times in our his- 
tory it had been the practice of English kings in 
time of war to call upon the maritime counties to 
furnish ships for the defence of the coast. Aboat 
this time the Dutch were encroachiDg upon the 
English fisheries, the Barbary pirates frequented 
the neighbouring seas, and the French having so 
increased as to become dangerous to this country, 
Charles, in accordance with the practice of previous 
sovereigns, called upon the seaports and mari- 
time counties to supply ships or their value in 
money. On the advice of his judges, he also called 
upon the inland shires to furnish their share. 
Such a levy upon the inland counties had iieyer 
been known before in our history, and the impost 
consequently was received with loud outcries jjrf 
discontent. The money thus raised was spenl^ 
fitting out a fleet which successfully drove off Ae 
Dutch fishing vessels from our waters, and rescojlkd 
many English captives from the Barbary. pirates. 
But these successes did not reconcile the English 
people to unlawful taxation. John Hampden, a 
gentleman of Buckinghamshire, resolved to contest 
in the law courts the right of the King to levy 
ship-money upon inland places. A sum of twenty 
shillings had been levied upon his estate, and this 
amount be refused to "pay. Ten owX* oS X,-^^^ q£ 
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the judges decided that the tax was lawful ; but 
the arguments used at the trial proved most in- 
jurious to the Government, and excited in the 
minds of the people a spirit of resistance to the 
royal will. 




Many Eng lishmen, despairing of their country, 
em^prated to North America, where the colonies of 
Vii^inia, Massachusetts, and MarylKn^ ^(i*^ Bixfta&^ 
been planted Sometimes, howeveT, t\ie-j\\a^ a. "Jt^- 
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ficulty in getting away, and were prevented by armed 
force from embarking. The majority of the emi- 
grants sailed for Massachusetts, the most Puritan of 
the three American settlements. This district was 
first colonized in the year 1620 by a small band 
of resolute and God-fearing Englishmen, who, a few 
years before, had left their native land to seek in 
Holland a 'place where they might worship God in 
their own way. In the MayfloweVy a small vessel 
of one hundred and eighty tons burden, some forty- 
one men and their families sailed westward over 
the Atlantic, and after a stormy voyage of sixty- 
three days cast anchor off the coast of Massa- 
chusetts. The daring emigrants, afterwards called 
in loving memory by the name of the " Pilgrim 
Fathers," gave to their little settlement the name 
of Plymouth, in remembrance of the Devonshire 
town which the Mayflower had last touched on 
English soil. To this new Puritan home many 
Englishmen directed their attention when King 
Charles entered upon his arbitrary rule. In the 
first year nearly two thousand persons followed the 
example of the " Pilgrim Fathers." The greater 
part of these were members of the middle classes 
and respectable farmers from the eastern counties. 
Each year the tide of emigrants carried away to 
the West an increasing number of sturdy and 
liberty-loving Englishmen, so that in less than ten 
years two other settlements were planted. Thus 
the New England States of North America started 
into existence. 
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The arbitrary government of King Charles 
seemed thoroughly established, when the royal in- 
terference with the religion of Scotland gave 
liberty-loving Englishmen an opportunity of re- 
gaining their rights and freedom. 



DATE. 

Ship-money levied in inland places . . 1634 a.d. 



SUMMABT. 

Charles reigned eleven years without summoning a Parlia- 
ment. 'During this period his tivo chief advisers were 
Wentwo7'th, Earl of Strafford^ and Bishop Laud, Went- 
worth was made Lord-Deputy of Ireland, where, by his 
system of ** Thorough,^^ lie established absolute rule. Laud 
gave great offence to the nation by his high views on Church 
matters. Taxes were illegally raised, and the Courts of Star 
Chamber and High Commission were improperly and harshly 
used in support of arbitral^ government. One of the most 
unpopular taxes was ship-money, which, for the first time in 
English history, inland districts were required to pay, A 
spirit of resistance was consequently evoked, and John 
Hampden championed the cause of his fellow-countrymen by, 
contesting in the law courts the King's light to levy ship- 
money. Many Englishmen, in despair., emigrated to the 
New England States, which the ^^ Pilgrim Fathers^' had 
founded in the jyrevious reign. Troubles in Scotland paved 
the way for the deliverance of England from the King's 
arbitrary rule, 

Pre'-lac-y, the syatem of church government by bishops. 

nn-i-fonn'-i-ty in'-noc-ence gruilt 

an'-chor ab'-sol-ute op-por-tu'-ni-ty 




LESSON VI. 

KEBELLION OP THE SCOTS FREED EKGLAND FKOM 
CHARLfs's DESPOTISM. 

The policy which King Charles followed, under 
the advice of Bishop Laud, wxtU te^atd. \» S<iot- 
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land, brought about the fall of his government. 
That country had wrought out its religious refor- 
mation in opposition to its bishops, who were 
therefore considered by many zealous Scotchmen 
to be parts of the Koman Catholic system. Epis- 
copacy, accordingly, had been abolished, and the 
government of the Church had been placed in a 
general assembly of the clergy, or presbyters, as 
they were called, and others ; and on this account 
the estabKshed rehgion in Scotland received the 
name of Presbyterian. Under this new system 
the clergy generally used a simple service drawn 
up by their great reformer, John Knox, and wore 
during divine worship a black gown like the Swiss 
and German reformers. Surplices and a Liturgy, 
such as those used in the English Church, were 
most distasteful to them, because they identified 
such things with Komanism. 

James I., as soon as he mounted the English 
throne, succeeded after much opposition in res- 
toring bishops to the Scotch Church, but they did 
not recover their power in ruling the Church, 
neither did they venture to wear the old episcopal 
dress, nor interfere with the Presbyterian mode of 
worship. Charles I., however, went further than 
his father. In 1633 he visited his northern 
kingdom, accompanied by Laud, and succeeded in 
obtaining power to control the vestments of the 
clergy. The bishops forthwith resumed their 
robes, and the clergy were directed lo ws.^ NJc^^ 
mrpUce in divine worship, BtveQ\XT?^,^ed \s^ '^^ 
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success of these alterations, Charles, four years 
later, determined to enforce the use of a book of 
Common Prayer drawn up by Archbishop Laud. 
As the General Assembly had not been consulted 
upon this important matter, the conduct of the 
King roused the bitterest opposition. 

On the Sunday appointed for the first reading 
of the Prayer Book in the cathedral church of 
St. Giles, EcUnburgh, an immense crowd was 
gathered in the sacred building. As soon as the 
Dean of Edinburgh opened the book, the people 
groaned, hissed, and shouted, " A pope ! A pope! 
Antichrist ! Stone him ! " The bishop, mounting 
the pulpit to allay the tumult, had a stool thrown 
at his head. The spirit of resistance thus aroused 
spread quickly over Scotland, and ended in revo- 
lution. From every pulpit in the land the people 
were exhorted to resist all innovations in their 
religion. The King commanded submission to his 
orders, and threatened the employment of military 
force. In reply, nobles, gentry, ministers, and 
townsfolk united together in a solemn covenant to 
defend their national religion, and to resist all 
contrary errors and corruptions. Such was their 
enthusiasm and determination, that the General 
Assembly at Glasgow formally abolished Epis- 
copacy, the Liturgy, and all the changes which 
Charles and his father had laboured so diligently 
to establish. 

King Charles raised with difficulty an army of 
twenty thousand men, and marched to Berwick, to 
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coerce the Covenanters. But the Scots were also 
in arms under General Leslie, and advancing to 
the border to offer battle. The King knew thsit 
the hearts of the English people were not with 
him in this contest. The Puritans sympathised 
with the principles of the Presbyterians, and the 
patriot party generally saw in the quarrel with 
Scotland a chance of putting an end to the Govern- 
ment at home. Charles, therefore, instead of 
fighting, proposed to leave the dispute to be 
settled by a General Assembly and Scotch Parlia- 
ment, and so it was agreed to disband both armies. 
These assemblies not only confirmed all that had 
been done, but also proceeded to limit the royal 
power. The King, however, though willing to 
yield in religious matters, was determined to 
maintain his prerogative, as he had done in 
England. He sought aid from Strafford in Ire- 
land, and summoned an English Parliament to 
grant money for equipping an army. In the 
spring of 1640, Parliament met after an interval 
of eleven years. The House of Commons com- 
plained of their grievances instead of voting sup- 
plies, and was consequently dissolved after a 
session of only three weeks. On this account it 
has been called the Short Parliament. 

By this time Strafford had arrived from Ireland 
with some aid granted by the Parliament of that 
country. He added vigour to the King's counsels, 
advised war, and advanced in command of the 
royal army to the north. The Scots were already 
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in arms, and knowing that the leaders of the 
English Commons were in sympathy with them, 
entered England, and, after routing a body of 
royal horse at the passage of the river Tyne, took 
possession of Newcastle. Charles, in his despair, 
summoned a council of the English peers to meet 
at York, but these would do nothing by them- 
selves to relieve the King from his difficulties. As 
the Scots threatened an advance upon York, it 
was decided to summon another English Parlia- 
ment to meet at Westminster. The Treaty of 
Ripon was signed by the contending parties, by 
which it was agreed that the points in dispute 
should be settled by the Parliaments of the two 
countries, and that in the mean time the expenses 
of the Scottish army should be borne by England. 
In the November of the year 1640, the English 
Parliament, memorable in our history as the 
" Long Parliament," on account of its nineteen 
years' duration, assembled at Westminster. All 
the living patriot leaders who had distinguished 
themselves in the previous Parliaments were re- 
turned to this assembly. Encouraged by the 
presence of the Scottish army in the north of 
England, and knowing that the King was utterly 
powerless to maintain his dignity and authority 
without the help of the English people, they 
resolved to seize the opportunity of putting an 
end to his despotic government. How they did 
Ms must be told in the next Lesson, 
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DATES. 

Solemn Covenant formed . 
Assembling of the Long Parliament 



1637 A.D. 
1640 



it 



SUMMAKT. 

The Reformation in Scotland had ended in the establish' 
ment of Fresbyterianism, James I, restored bishops to the 
Scotch Church, but their potcer was very limited, Charles J, 
endeavoured to impose upon the Scots a Prayer Book drawn 
vp by Laud, The attempt excited a rebellion. The Scots 
abolished Episcopacy and entered into a solemn covenant 
to defend their national religion with their lives. The 
Puritans in England so sympathised ivith the Scots, that 
King Charles could not tJiist an English aimy to coerce his 
northern subjects. In this dilemma he summoned the ** Short 
Parliament,'* Strafford came to his help from Ireland, 
hut the royal forces could not hinder the Scots from seizing 
Newcastle, Then it was resolved, in the Treaty of Ripon, 
to leave the settlement of the quarrel with the Parliaments of 
each country. The ** Long Parliament'* accordingly as- 
sembled, and overthrew the King's despotic government. 



Bn-thu'-sl-asm, means, pro- 
perly, possession by a 
supernatural power. It 
is used^to express great 



devotion aud earnestness. 
Pre-rogr'-a-tive, special 
powers possessed by the 
Sovereign alone. 
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LESSON vri. 

THE LONQ PAiaiAMEtn*. 

This memorable Parliament assembled at West- 
minster, November, 1640, resolutely determined to 
overthrow the tyranny of tbe Government. In- 
stead of voting supplies for the purpose of driving 
the Scottish army out of England, it proceeded at 
once to consider the grievances of the nation, and 
devise remedies for their removal. One of its 
earliest acts 'was to bring to trial the Earl of 
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Strafford for his share in the Government. This 
nobleman was accused of high treason before the 
House of Lords, and was forthwith ordered to be 
committed to the Tower. The ground for accus- 
ing him of high treason was that he had given the 
King bad advice, and led him into actions which 
threatened to destroy the Uberties of the country. 
A similar charge was brought against Archbishop 
Laud and other royal councillors. The Arch- 
bishop was also sent to the Tower, but the others 
sought safety in flight. A great blow was thus 
struck at the King by depriving him of his trusty 
advisers. 

Four months passed away before the leaders of 
the Commons were ready to proceed with Strafford's 
impeachment. In the meanwhile, however, they 
had not been idle in passing measures for the 
removal of their grievances. Prynne and his 
fellow-victims of the tyranny of the Courts of Star 
Chamber and High Commission were released 
from prison, and conducted to London in triumph 
as martyrs of liberty. Ship-money was declared 
to be illegal ; the judgment in Hampden's case 
was set aside, and the judges were threatened with 
punishment for their unjust decision. Moreover, 
the question of taxation on the royal authority 
alone was clearly settled by the enactment of a 
statute declaring " the ancient rights of the subjects 
of this kingdom that no subsidy, custom, import, 
or any charge whatever, ought or may be laid or 
imposed upon any merchandise exported or im- 
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ported by subjects, denizens, or aliens, without 
consent in Parliament/' 

To prevent the King from ruling without a Par- 
liament, as he had already done for eleven years, 
a Triennial Bill was passed, enacting that there 
should be an assembly of the Houses at least every 
three years. Shortly after this enactment another 
Bill was passed to prevent the King from dissolving 
the existing Parliament without its own consent. 

The subject of religion was frequently discussed 
in the Commons, for the suspicion was deeply 
rooted and widespread that a Court plot was on 
foot to restore the Pope's authority in this country. 
The presence of a papal agent at the Court, the ex- 
istence of an Irish Roman Catholic army in Ireland, 
and the alterations and religious ceremonies in the 
services of the Church, effected under the directions 
of Archbishop Laud, led the nation to imagine 
that English Protestantism was in danger of de- 
struction. Moved by this fear, the Parliament 
requested the King to dismiss all Roman Catholics 
from the Court and army, and to banish Roman 
priests from the kingdom. There were also loud 
cries for a reform in the Established Church, and 
for the exclusion of the bishops from the House 
of Lords. 

In the spring of the year 1641, Strafford's trial 
began in Westminster Hall, but so ably did this 
peer defend himself, that the impeachment advanced 
very slowly, and his opponents feared they would 
never be able to carry it through. His accusers in 



i 
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the Commons then voted him to be guilty of high 
treason ; that is to say, they passed a Bill of Attain- 
der against him. This Bill was afterwards accepted 
by the Lords, and it then only required the signa- 
ture of the King to make it law. Charles at first 
refused to sign the Bill of Attainder, but when 
riotous mobs gathered round the palace, fears for 
the safety of his wife and children overcame his 
hesitation, and Strafford was left to die by the 
hand of the executioner on Tower Hill. 

Parliament, having thus got rid of the states- 
man whose power and influence were dreaded, 
voted money for the payment of the Scottish army, 
so that it might now retire from the northern 
counties, as its presence was no longer needed to 
overawe the King. The Courts of Star Chamber 
and High Commission were also abolished. 

So far Parliamnet was united in its action. 
There was no Royalist party in the Houses. On 
the reforms of political abuses all were agreed, but 
when the reform of religion came to be discussed 
a split took place. The Puritan element in the 
House of Commons desired sweeping changes in 
the government and worship of the Church of 
England. It did not seek to obtain freedom of 
worship for those who disagreed with the teaching 
of the Church, but it wanted an established 
religion that should be thoroughly Puritan. 
Toleration, such as we have it in our day, was not 
then thought of. In religion, as in all other 
matters, the raiuority were to bow to the opinions 

E 
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of the majority. The Puritan proposals gave much 
offence to the numerous friends of the Established 
Church in Parliament, and at last led to the 
formation of a Koyalist party in the country. 

Just about this time the King resolved to visit 
Scotland, in the hope of getting help against those 
in the English House of Commons whom he 
regarded as his bitter enemies. He agreed to all 
the demands of the Scots, bestowed favours upon 
those who had been most active against him, and 
became so popular as to make him think that his 
visit would not be fruitless. The good feeling 
produced in the north spread to England, and 
strengthened the hands of those who thought that 
the Parliament had gone far enough in its restraint 
of the royal authority. Just then news came from 
Ireland which roused as fiercely as ever the oppo- 
sition in the Commons. 

Some Koman Catholic leaders in Ireland, en- 
couraged by the successful issue of the Scotch 
rebellion, and taking advantage of the quarrel 
between the King and the English Parliament^ 
entered into a conspiracy to destroy English supre- 
macy in the island. Most of the people were 
Koman Catholics, but they were not allowed by 
law to enjoy freedom of worship. Much of the 
land, besides, had been taken from them as a 
punishment for rebellion, and given to Protestant 
settlers. In the reign of James I. nearly the whole 
of the province of Ulster suffered in this way, and 
passed into the hands' of strangers, chiefly Scotch. 
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The grievances, therefore, of the Irish Roman 
Catholics were many and great. On the approach 
of the winter of 1641 the Irish of the north were 
up in arms. Their example was immediately fol- 
lowed in the rest of the island, and a war of exter- 
mination against the English raged everywhere. 
It is impossible to saj'' how many English lost their 
lives in this dreadful rebellion, but the slaughter 
and suffering were very great. 

The news of the massacre increased the bitter- 
ness of the English Parliament towards Roman 
Catholics. It also began to be whispered that the 
King had something to do with the Irish rising ; 
that it was part of a dark scheme ^planned at the 
English Court. Indeed, the King had inspired 
such distrust, that rumours of this sort were readily 
believed by his opponents. The House of Commons 
refused to trust Charles with an army to punish 
the rebels, because it was feared that such a force 
would be used against the liberties of England. 

While the Parliament was in this state of dis- 
trust and fear, it proceeded to discuss the publica- 
tion of the story of the King's misgovemment from 
the beginning of the reign. The document, in 
which the King's acts and the distrust of the 
nation were fully detailed, was called a Remon- 
strance. In later times it has been dignified with 
the name of the Grand Remonstrance. The pro- 
posal to publish this was warmly debated in the 
Commons, for there was at this time a strong 
Royalist party in the House. In London^ mob^^ 

E 2 
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some in favour of the Remonstrance, and others 
against it, frequently gathered in the streets and 
about the Parliament House, and often came to 
blows. It was about this time that the names 
Roundheads and Cavaliers came to be used to dis- 
tinguish the opposing factions. The friends of the 
Court derisively called their opponents Round- 
heads, because their ranks were largely composed 
of London apprentices, whose hair was usually cut 
short ; and these in return called the former Cava- 
liers, on account of the swagger and bluster of 
many of the gaily-dressed ofiScers about the royal 
palace. The Remonstrance, after a most fierce dis- 
cussion, was carried in the Commons by a nwgority 
of eleven — 159 voting for, and 148 against. Such 
a small majority showed that the two parties in 
Parliament were very evenly balanced. The friends 
of the King were encouraged to hope that, if he 
practised prudence and moderation, much of the 
royal power might be recovered. 

The advocates of the Remonstrance, however, 
had lost all confidence in the King's intentions, 
and the fear of Roman Catholic intrigues was ever 
present to their minds. London was excited with 
rumours of popish plots, and the bishops in conse- 
quence became so obnoxious that they were in- 
sulted in the streets. From fear of the mob they 
absented themselves from Parliament, and issued 
a protest against all Jaws passed in their absence. 
For this ill-advised act they were impeached of 
high treason and committed to the Tower. The 
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King provoked by this insi It to the Church pro 
ceeded to Westminster attended by many armed 




followers and entered the House of Commons to 
arrest five of the most j rominent leaders on the 
charge of high treason But the memberb being 
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forewarned, escaped from the House just in time 
to avoid arrest, and sought refuge in the City of 
London. The attempted arrest of the five mem- 
bers caused the greatest excitement in London, 
and entirely destroyed the influence of the Royalist 
party in the House of Commons. Many of the 
King's friends absented themselves from Parlia- 
ment, while those who attended, unable to excuse 
his conduct, remained silent. 

The popular leaders, in fear of their personal 
safety, resolved to deprive the King of the command 
of the militia, which they were afraid he would 
use against them. To the demand to surrender 
the control of the armed force of the nation, Charles 
returned a determined refusal, and immediately 
started for the north of England, where his frien(k 
were numerous and powerful. It was now plain 
that the quarrel would end in civil war, and both 
sides busily began to make preparations for the 
conflict. The first act of war came from the Par- 
liamentary side, which directed Sir John Hotham, 
the Governor of Hull, to refuse to admit the King 
within its walls. At the end of April Charles 
appeared before the town and ordered the gates to 
be opened. Hotham was in great distress, for the 
town contained a large store of arms, very important 
to cither side. For the present, liowever, he 
obeyed the Parliament. Falling on his knees upon 
the wall, he declared he could only obey the King's 
orders as given through Parliament. The King 
then denounced him as a traitor, and went away. 
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In the month of August, 1642, Charles raised the 
royal standard at Nottingham, and at this signal 
of civil war ten thousand men rallied to his side. 



DATES. 

Meeting of the Long Parliament . . 1640 a.d. 

Execution of Strafford .... 1641 „ 

Commencement of the Civil War . . 1642 „ 



Summary. 
The Long Parliament impeached the Earl of Strafford, 
Archbishop Laud, and other advisers of the Kiruff of high 
treason. It also removed the grievances which the nation 
suffered duHng the past eleven years. Strafford was voted 
guilty by Bill of Attainder, and suffered death. The Courts 
of Star Clwmber and High Commission were abolished. 
The House of Commons then split up into two factions on 
the question of changes in the Church, and thus the Royalist 
"party was formed, A rebellion of the Roman Catholics in 
Ireland filled the English Puntans with fear and distrust. 
The Grand Remonstrance was passed in the English Par- 
liament after a most violent discussion. About this time the 
party names of ** Cavaliers** and ** Roundheads " came into 
use, TJie committal of the bishops to the Tower provoked the 
King to visit the House of Commons with an armed force, 
for the purpose of arresting five of his leading opponents, 
Tlie patriot party , fearful for their own safety, demanded 
the control of the militia. This was refused, Hull de- 
nied the King admission within its walls. Soon afterwards 
the royal standard was raised at Nottingham, and civil war 
began. 



Treas'-on, unfaithfulness to a 
lawful government. Sigh 
treason is the crime of 
slaying, or scheming to 
slay, the Sovereign. It 



was so called to distin- 
guish it from petty 
treason — i.e, endeavour- 
ing to slay any feudal 
superior. 



ty'-ran-ny ri'-ot-ous im-peach'-ment 

oer'-e-mon-ies de-ois'-i-on oon-spir'-a-oy 



LESSON VIII. 



THE GREAT REBELLION. 



The civil war, which followed the raising of the 
royal standard at Nottingham, is known in our 
history as '' the Great Kebellion." While it raged 
there was scarcely a county in England which did 
not suffer from the hostility of opposing factions. 
The King s strength lay chiefly in the north and 
west. London and the south-eastern counties, 
which were the richest and most populous parts 
of England, were on the side of the Parliament. 
The fleet, too, was also under its control. But 
the ploughmen, apprentice lads, and tradesmen of 
the southern towns, of which the ParUament forces 
were chiefly composed, were no match for the 
gentlemen, well used to arms, who swelled the 
Koyalist ranks. The King's want of money was 
supplied by many of the aristocracy and gentry, 
who pawned their jewels and broke up their plate 
for that purpose. 

Among the leaders in the Royalist ranks was 
Prince Eupert, the King's nephew, who became 
distinguished in the war as a- dashing cavalry 
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officer. The command of the Parliamentarian forces 
was intrusted to the Earl of Essex. 

The war, which began in 1642, was brought to 
a close early in 1646. Each year of this period 
was marked by one hard-fought battle, in which 
the main strength of both sides was pitted against 
each other ; and then the remainder of the year 
was usually occupied in a series of sieges and 
skirmishes in various parts of the kingdom. Thus 
the battle of Edge Hill, in Warwickshire, marked 
the year 1642 ; the battle of Newbury, in Berk- 
shire, 1643; the battle of Marston Moor, in 
Yorkshire, 1644; and the battle of Naseby, in 
Northamptonshire, 1645. 

During the first two years of the strife victory 
lay for the most part with the Koyalists ; though 
in the greater contests of this time, namely. Edge 
Hill and Newbury, the result was indecisive. By 
the close of this period the discipline of the 
Parliamentarian forces had so improved, chiefly 
through the energy and example of Oliver Crom- 
well, that the Cavaliers suffered defeat in almost 
every important engagement. In this period of 
the conflict Cromwell was the moving spirit of his 
party, and at last became master of England. 

Early in the reign he had been elected as a 
melnber of Parliament for Huntingdon. He had 
also a seat in the Long Parliament, in which he 
represented the town of Cambridge. A writer of 
the time thus describes his appearance in that 
assembly : — " I came into the House one morning, 
and perceived a gentleman speakmg^\iOTci\VT^^N^ 
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not, very ordinarily apparelled, for it was a plain 
cloth suit, which seemed to have been made by an 
ill country tailor. His linen was plain and not 
very clean ; and I remember a speck or two of 
blood upon his little band, which was not much 
larger than his collar. His hat was without a 
hat-band. His stature was of good size ; his 
sword stuck close to his side ; his countenance 
swoln and reddish ; his voice sharp and untune- 
able, and his eloquence full of fervour." Such 
was the man, sloven in dress and homely in 
manners, who became the instrument of the 
destruction of the Royalist cause. Though but a 
rude country squire, brought up in the quiet 
pursuits of a Huntingdonshire farmer, he was 
endowed with the genius of a great general, and 
with a power of will that defied opposition. 

Cromwell was at the head of a troop of horse 
in the battle of Edge Hill. The fight on that 
occasion taught him that with such soldiers his 
own side could never cope successfully with the 
Cavaliers. He determined to meet the martial 
spirit of the Cavaliers by the religious zeal of the 
yeomen and farmers^. Acting upon this principle, 
he raised in the eastern counties a chosen body 
of about a thousand horsemen, animated with 
religious fervour. These he so filled with his own 
determined spirit, that they became irresistible in 
every battle in which they were engaged. Under 
the name of Cromwell's Ironsides their fame soon 
spread through the wliole oi T&ii^*a.iA «xAlL^^xQ'^ 
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« 

In consequence of the success of the Royalists at 
the beginning of. the war, the Parliamentarians 
were led to seek aid from Scotland in the summer 
of ike year 1643. The Scots promised their 
assistance on condition that the English Parliament 
should sign the covenant by which episcopacy had 
been abolished' in Scotland, and so make the 
Churches of both countries identical in their 
goremment. The Souses agreed to do this, and 
made the compact known in our historj^^ as the 
Solemn League and ' Covenant. The English 
clergy who refused to conduct the services of the 
Church according to this agreement were deprived 
of their livings. The number thus punished 
amounted to about two thousand. 

In accordance with the conditions of the Solemn 
League and Covenant a large army of Scots 
marched into England early in the year 1644. 
Thd arrival of this force caused the King's sup- 
porters in the north of England to withdraw to 
the cky'of York, where they were closely besieged. 
Prince. Rupert advanced from the west with a 
considerable army to raise the siege. This move- 
ment brought about the battle of Marston Moor, 
in whioji the Royalists were severely defeated, 
chiefly through the valour of Cromwell's Ironsides. 
The King^s cause in the north was thus completely 
ruined. '. Iti the south the fortune of war was for 
a while ijapro favourable to that side, but on the 
approach of Vinter the King was compei^eOL \»ci ^<^^ 
safety in dxlord. 
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The victory of Marston Moor and the presence 
3f the Scottish army in England assisted the 
schemes of the most extreme members of the 
Parliament. Archbishop Laud, after three years' 
imprisonment in the Tower, was voted guilty of 
high treason, and sentenced to death. At the 
ige of seventy he perished on the scafifold. 

The beginning of the year 1645 witnessed im- 
portant changes in the Parliamentarian forces, after 
ihe failure of negotiations for peace with the King. 
rhe noblemen who had held the chief commands 
in the armies of the Parliament were suspected of 
36ing lukewarm in the quarrel, and disinclined to 
press the King too closely. A measure was there- 
fore passed to deprive all members of Parliament 
3f military commands, and so the Earls of Essex 
md Manchester, as members of the House of Peers, 
?vere removed from their posts. The Parlia- 
oaentaiy forces also underwent a process of weed- 
ing, or ''new-modelling," as it was called, and 
3nded in the formation of an army distinguished 
for its religious zeal and thorough devotion to 
Puritanism. In this new-modelled force Crom- 
tvell was allowed to hold a high command, though 
he was, as a member of Parliament, disqualified 
for the office. • 

In the summer of the same year the new- 
nodelled army and the Koyalists under the King 
limself met for the first time at Naseby, in 
S^orthamptonshire. Here Cromwell's troopers 
tffain distinoruished themselves. The battle was 
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going in favour of the King, when a charge c 
the Ironsides turned the tide of victory. Th 
Koyalist ranks broke up in confusion ; fiv 
thousand of their number were taken prisoners o: 
the field, and all the artillery and baggage wer 
captured. The royal cause, by this thoroug] 
defeat, was utterly ruined. But the capture o 
the King's private correspondence was more disas 
trous to his side than the loss of the battle 
for his secret plans were thus made known to hi 
enemies. 

On the approach of winter Charles again sough 
refuge in Oxford ; but early in the following yeai 
on the arrival of the Parliamentarians to attacl 
the city, he set out by night and gave himself u] 
to the Scotch army at Newark, in Nottingham 
shire. The civU war was thus virtually at an end 
but the Parliament, though successful in its contes 
with the King, had now to contend with tb 
demands of its new-modelled army. How tb 
army seized upon the Government, dispersed th( 
members of both Houses, and put the King t( 
death, must be told in the next Lesson. 



DATES. 
Battle of Edge HiU .... 

„ Newbury . . 

Scotland joined the English Parliament 
Battle of Marston Moor 
Execution of Archbishop Laud . 
BatUe of Naseby .... 
Swrm^or of Charles to the Scots 



1642 A.D. 

1643 „ 

1643 „ 

1644 „ 

1644 „ 

1645 „ 

1646 „ 
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SUMMABY. 

In the war of the Oreat Rebellion the King's strength lay 
in the north and west. London and the south-eastern 
counties were on the side of the Parliament, Fighting 
continued about four years. At first the King's party was 
successful. The Parliamentarians then sought aid from 
Scotland. The Solemn League and Covenant was made^ 
according to which the English Church was to become like 
that of Scotland. Thereupon a large Scottish army invaded 
the north of England, and broke the power of Charles in 
that quarter. In the meanwhile Oliver Cromwell, whose 
name was famous in the war, disciplined his ** Ironsides '* 
afid made them invincible. The Parliamentarian army was 
also new modelled, and made more effective. The Royalists 
were thoroughly defeated at Naseby, Charles afterwards 
surrendered to the Scottish armyy and the civil war ended, 
leaving the Parliament victoiious. 



A-risto'-crac-y, properly the as above, used for the 

rule of nobles, but often, class of nobles. 

re-ber-li-on ap-par'-el-led red'-dish 

par'-li-a-xnent-ar-i-an ap-preu'-tice stat'-ure 




MUTINY OF THE AEMY, AND EXECUTION OF THE 
KING. 

While King Charles remained with the Scottish 
army in the north of England the English Parlia- 
ment negotiated with him for a settlement of the 
nation. Among other conditions he was requested 
to agree to the abolition of Episcopacy, and to the 
establishment of a Presbyterian Church, But as 
he was devotedly attached to the episcopal form 
o{ Church, government, which had always been 
the rale in England smce Otie \ii\:T(A\).t*>\Qii of 
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Christianity, lie refused to agree to those terms, 
much to the surprise of the victorious party. As 
the war was now ended, the presence of the 
Seottish army in England was no longer required. 
Faarliament accordingly hastened to pay the ex- 
penses of the Scots, in order to hurry their 
departure, and at the same time to get possession 
of. the person of the King, whom Scotland would 
not receive as long as he refused to become a 
Presbyterian. When the Scots received their 
arrears of pay they delivered the King to the Par- 
liament and retired to their own country. The 
royal prisoner was then sent to Holmby Houscj 
Northamptonshire, where he was closely watched, 
and forbidden the ministrations of clergymen of 
his own Church. 

In the mean time serious differences had arisen 
between the Parliament and the army. The great 
majority of the soldiery were as much opposed to 
Presbyterianism as to Episcopacy; they believed 
that each congregation ought to have perfect free- 
dom in regulating its faith and worship. People 
who held such opinions were called Independents. 
They were also described contemptuously by their 
opponents as "Sectaries." Men of this, stamp, 
flushed with victory, and with the sword in their 
hand, were unwilling to yield obedience to the 
Presbyterian faith and worship, as ordered by the 
Parliament. They claimed liberty of conscience, 
and toleration for their worship. Bm\. T£io^\i tsi^tl 
then did not believe in toleration, and \Ni^ ^"vtv?, 
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himself, as we have ah-eady seen, was not allowed 
to have his own chaplain at Holmby House. The 
Presbyterian majority in Parliament were therefore 
determined to forbid all worship in the realm 
except their own, and were most anxious to di»- 
band the " new-modelled " army and roL^^ ^A 
Presbyterian one in its place. But the IzlcUH 
pendent officers in the army, among whom Croopfcr 
well had the greatest influence, felt their positib^; 
to be one of great danger. They were a&aid thij^ 
the Presbyterian party might come to agxecqn^P 
with the King, and then aid the Royalists^ :^ 
punish them for their part in the war. Moved Ji||^ 
this fear, they seized the King's person in uw 
summer of 1647, and brought him to their head* 
quarters, near Newmarket. The officer who led the 
way in this bold act was Cornet Joyce. When 
the King asked him for his warrant, Joyce pointed 
to his troop of stalwart horsemen. Charles smiled, 
and said it was written in very good characters. 
With their royal prisoner, the army afterwards 
advanced to London, to overawe the Houses, and 
placed the King under guard at Hampton Court, 
where he was kindly treated, and allowed the use 
of his own religion. 

There were now in the kingdom two opposite 
parties, who desired to make their own terms with 
the King, namely, the Presbyterians in Parliament 
and the Independents in the army. The King, 
hoping to profit from their differences and recover 
his authority, was tempted to enter upon a policy 
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of mtngue and play off one party agamst the 
other Mein time however there arose a faction, 
called Levellers among the soldiery who de- 
manded the abolition of the monarchy and the 
establishment of a republic. So fierce were their 
mutteriiigs, that Cromwell gave warning to the 
officer responsible for the King* s safety, and Charles, 
in fear of his life, fled by night from Hampton Court 
to the Isle of Wight, and placed himself in the hands 
of the governor and garrison of Carisbrook Castle. 
While these events were taking place in Eng- 
land, public opinion in Scotland had become 
r2 
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favourable to the King. A powerful Scottish fac- 
tion, hating the Independents and other sectaries, 
entered into secret negotiations with Charles in 
the Isle of Wight, and, on his promise to accept 
the Covenant and agree to Presbyterianism, under- 
took to restore him to his throne by force of arms. 
Kelying upon this support, the King declined the 
proposals which the English Parliament made to him. 

The opening of the year 1648 found the country 
still in an unsettled state. Many of the Royalist 
oflScers, thinking that the disunion of the times 
offered an opportunity of delivering their prince, 
rose up in arms in various parts of England, and 
kindled what has been called " the Second Civil 
War." The attempt was crushed out in the west 
of England by Cromwell, before a Scottish army, 
in accordance with the secret treaty made with 
Charles, invaded the north of England. Leaving 
General Fairfax to put down the insurrection in 
the counties about London, Cromwell defeated the 
Scots and Royalist allies in Lancashire, and utterly 
broke their power. 

During the absence of the army from London 
the Parliament tried once more to come to terms 
with the King. The treaty of Newport was drawn 
up between the two parties, and for the j&rst time 
since the outbreak of the quarrel there seemed a 
fair promise of a satisfactory peace. But the army, 
provoked by the second civil war, and distrusting 
altogether the King's word, stepped in between 
the two contracting parties. It had already 
resolved, on the eve of its march against the 
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second Royalist revolt, " that it was our duty, if 
ever the Lord brought us back again to peace, to 
call Charles Stuart, that man of blood, to account 
for the blood he has shed and mischief he has 
done to his utmost against the Lord's cause and 
people in this poor nation." So when it returned 
in triumph and found the Parliamentary majority 
as bitterly hostile as ever to religious toleration, 
and bent upon coming to terms with Charles, 
the council of officers resolved to mutiny and seize 
the government. Early in December of the year 
1648 Colonel Pride, with an armed force, arrested 
forty leading Presbyterian members of Parliament, 
as they were entering the House of Commons, 
and on the following day excluded about one 
hundred and sixty others. This revolutionary act 
in the story of the Great Rebellion is known as 
** Pride's Purge." The forty or fifty members 
having Independent sympathies, who remained to 
compose a House of Commons, received the nick- 
name of the Rump. About the same time the 
House of Lords ceased to sit. 

The Rump and the army could now do as they 
pleased. They proceeded forthwith to appoint a 
high court of justice, consisting of one hundred 
and thirty-five commissioners, to try the King on 
the charge of levying war against the people of 
England. Though all the persons named were 
well known to be favourable to republican prin- 
ciples, only about sixty answered to their names 
when the court-roll was called : the remainder 
refused to take part in the proceedings.. KXiovxV 
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the middle of January, 1649, Charles was brought 
before the " High Court ' of Justice " in West- 
minster Hall, and after a trial lasting five days he 
was condemned to death as a tyrant, traitor, 




snunajn. or chableb 



murderer and enemy of his country A few days 
later the unhappy monarch was taken to a scaffold 
erected outside of Whitehall Palace, where two 
masked executioners awaited him, and there hi» 
head was severed from his body at one blow, 

DATE?. 

The Second Civil War .... IMS a.». 

Pride's Purge (Deoembet) .... 1648 „ 

Execution of ChaileB I. (January 30th) . 1619 „ 
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SVMMARI. 

The Scottiih army surrendered the King to the English 
Parliament. Disputes then arose between the Parliament 
and the Ind^endents, of lehon the army was chiejiy com- 
posed. The army, to insure its own safety, seized the person 
of the King. The latter, intriguing viith both parties, 
encouraged the " Levellers " among the soldiery to demand a 
republic. Then, in fear of his life, Charles escaped to the 
Isle of Wight, and secretly made a treaty with the Scott. 
Many of the Boyalists took up arms in England, and 
kiMdled the "second dvU tear," and a Scottish army 
marched into Lancashire. The revolt was crushed by the 
army. Parliament, meanwhile, had concluded teith the 
King the Treaty of Neteport; but this agreement was 
opposed by the Council of Officers, who sent Colonel Pridt 
to expel frmt the House of Comjnons all the members of the 
PreAyterian patiy. The "Rump" that remaiited after 
" Pride's Purge " named a High Court of Justice to try 
the King for maldng war upon the nation. The King was 
Mentenced to death and beheaded. 





LESSON X. 

THE COMMONWEALTH (1649 A.D.- 



-1C53 A.D.). 



Soon after the death of Charles I. the members 
of the " Rump " Parliament voted the abolition of 
the monarchy and of the House of Lords. The 
new constitution was in outward form a republic, 
or, as they called it, " a. ComaioTraes\\Ja. «ad. Free 
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• 

State/' under the supreme authority of the repre- 
sentatives of the people in Parliament. The prac- 
tical business of government was 'placed in the 
hands of a Council of State, consisting of forty-one 
members selected from the House of Commons. 
The management of the army was intrusted to 
Fairfax and Cromwell, who had so distinguished 
themselves in the late civil war. The Council's 
Foreign Secretary was John Milton, England's 
greatest poet after Shakespeare. 

The Koyalists in England were powerless to 
withstand the new Government, and by the exe- 
cution of some leading members of their party, 
who had risen in arms a few months before, they 
were warned of the fate in store for them should 
they attempt to do so. The Presbyterians also 
were afraid to move, either to unite with the 
Royalists or to resist the republic. The Common- 
wealth depended for its continuance upon the 
support of the army. Many members of the new 
Council of State refused to pledge themselves to 
the establishment of a republic. Six out of the 
twelve judges threw up their appointments, and 
thousands of clergymen and public officers declined 
to pledge themselves to be faithful to the new 
Government. The first disturbance, however, arose 
in the army from the extreme party called " Level- 
lers," who thought that the revolution had not 
gone far enough. The danger was averted by the 
energy of Cromwell, who burst suddenly -vsc^cstv KJ^a 
mntixious regiments, and stamped o\x\, XJ^^ x^"^^ 
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by the execution of a few of the leaders. The 
Commonwealth was thus peacefully established 
and maintained for a time in England ; but such 
was not the case in Scotland and Ireland. 

The Scots proclaimed the Prince of Wales, 
Charles II., as their king, as soon as they heard of 
the death of his father, and sent an embassy to 
Holland, where he was then residing, to invite 
him to ascend the throne. Ireland was almost 
wholly royalist. Its various factions had united 
under the leadership of the Marquis of Ormond, 
and held possession of all the fortresses in the 
island, excepting Dublin, Derry, and Belfast. The 
task of reconquering Ireland was given to Crom- 
well. With nine thousand veteran troops he 
landed near Dublin, in August, 1649, and pro- 
ceeded at once to attack Drogheda, where the best 
of Ormond' s forces were located. The temper of 
Cromwell and his soldiery was excited by the 
remembrance of the massacres of the Irish rebellion 
eight years before, and it was with a stern spirit 
of revenge that they stormed the town. Nearly 
all the garrison was put to the sword, and of the 
remnant who surrendered, all the officers were 
knocked on the head, every tenth man of the 
soldiers was killed, and the rest shipped to the 
Barbadoes. Wexford met with a similar fate. 
Cork and other towns, frightened at these terrible 
massacres, surrendered without striking a blow ; 
and so in the spring of the following year Crom- 
well was able to return to "EiH^-axiSL, \^^'^'^^?> ^^ 
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son-in-law, Ireton, to give the finishing stroke to 
the conquest of the country. 

The return of the victorious general relieved the 
"Rump" from their anxiety with regard to Scotland. 
The northern kingdom had agreed to receive Prince 
Charles, and had taken up arms in his cause. 
The rulers of the English Commonwealth now 
looked to Cromwell to prevent the establishment 
of a monarchy in the north. They made him 
commander-in-chief in the place of Fairfax, who 
refused to invade Scotland. They gave him the 
title of Lord-Genera] of the Armies of the 
Commonwealth, and sent him across the border 
with a large army. The Scots, mindful of the 
recent massacres in Ireland, retired before him, 
leaving in their rear a wasted, desolate country. 
Cromwell, unable to obtain provisions for his 
troops, fell back upon Dunbar, in order to obtain 
support from the English fleet. Here he was 
followed cautiously by the Scots, who took up a 
strong position on the hills opposite the slope on 
which the town stands. With the sea on one 
side and heights strongly occupied by the enemy 
on the other, the only hope of escape for Cromwell 
now seemed to be an escape in the fleet, unless he 
could cut his way through the hostile ranks. He 
was, however, delivered from his difficulty by an 
ill-advised movement of the Scots, who were per- 
suaded by the preachers in their camp to descend 
from the heights. In the dim dawn ol ^^"^'^^^aJsi'st 
3rd, the watchful Lord-General aUacVe^L^^-vs^ exv^mvss. 
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on a narrow strip of ground between the hills and 
the deep bed of a river. In a moment of enthu- 
siasm, he cried, as the rising sun began to lift the 
mists from the plain, " Let the Lord arise, and let 
his enemies be scattered ;" and immediately hurling 
his disciplined troops at the extreme left of the 
advancing line, he drove it in upon the centre, and 
threw the whole Scottish army into hopeless con- 
fusion. In less than an hour they were scattered 
abroad as a wild mob of fugitives. All the bag- 
gage and ammunition, with ten thousand prisoners, 
fell into his hands. Edinburgh forthwith opened 
its gates to the conqueror, and all the south of 
Scotland was in his power. 

During the winter the Royalists in the High- 
lands gathered round Prince Charles, and on New 
Year's Day crowned him at Scone, after he had 
sworn to the Covenant. Their forces rallied at 
Stirling in preparation for the summer campaign. 
Cromwell in vain tried to drive them from this 
important post. Finding it impregnable to his 
arms, he attempted to cut off its supplies of food 
by a march to the north. Charles took advantage 
of this movement to advance into England through 
Lancashire and the Severn Valley, but, contrary to 
expectation, he received very little help from the 
English Royalists. 

At Worcester he was brought to bay by the 

pursuing English forces. Here a fierce battle took 

place on the anniversary of the victory of Dunbar, 

and again resulted in the wltex Siefe^iX, Qil>i)cvfe^^Q\Si. 
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Charles escaped, and wandered for some time in 
the secluded parts of the midland counties. Bos- 
cobel House, now standing in the lonely borderland 
of Staflfordshire and Shropshire, offered for a while 
a safe refuge to the unfortunate prince, and on one 
occasion an adjacent oak-tree sheltered him from 
his enemies. After many romantic escapes he 
succeeded in reaching the Sussex coast, whence a 
coal vessel conveyed him safely to France. 

The " crowning victory" of Worcester, as Crom- 
well called it, placed Scotland at the mercy of the 
English Commonwealth. It was soon reduced to 
obedience, and placed under the charge of General 
Monk, who was afterwards distinguished for his 
part in the restoration of the monarchy. 

All Eoyalist opposition in the British Isles having 
been removed, disputes between the leaders [of 
the army and the ** Eump " arose to disturb the 
republic, and eventually brought about another 
revolution. Public affairs had become so confused 
in consequence of the civil war, that the " Rump " 
could not possibly set them right. The army 
pressed for a new Parliament as the only means of 
getting the nation out of its difficulties ; but this 
proposal did not please the House of Commons, 
such as it was, for it was suspicious of the am- 
bitious designs of some of the officers, and preferred 
to disband the soldiery rather than dissolve itself. 
The ParKamentary leaders, finding themselves un- 
able to get rid of the army, end^o^NOWit^^ \*<^ x'^^ 
vp in the Davy a rival po'wer Ql^ncA*^^ ^'^ \i^€vt 
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cause. For this purpose tliey took advantage of 
a war with Holland. They had a notion that the 
English and Dutch ought to be united in one 
commonwealth. But the Dutch would not hear 
of it, and indeed showed a disposition to injure the 
ParUament by helping the Koyalists. The English 
leaders then resolved that if the Dutch would not 
be partners they should not be rivals, and in 1651 
passed a famous " Navigation Act." This forbade 
the importation of goods into England in other 
than English ships, or in vessels belonging to 
countries whence the products came. As Hol- 
land was then noted for its carrying trade, an 
enactment of this kind was most injurious to its 
prosperity. 

While the two nations were in this state of 
irritation, an English fleet under Admiral Blake 
met a Dutch fleet commanded by Van Tromp in 
the Channel off Dover. Blake summoned Van 
Tromp to lower his flag, in acknowledgment of En- 
glish sovereignty in the Channel, but the only re- 
sponse was a broadside from the Dutch guns. A 
general engagement followed, in which the Dutch 
were beaten. The English Parliament, refusing to 
receive any explanations of the collision from the 
Dutch Government, declared war against Holland. 
Hostilities continued for nearly two years, during 
which several terrible sea-fights took place in the 
Channel. Victory in every case except one favoured 
the English. After the death of Van Tromp, in a 
great naval battle off tlae T)\3i\idDL e-o^^ti, Holland 
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obtained peace by agreeing to all the demands of 
England except that of union. 

The Dutch war, however, did not favour the 
English Parliamentary leaders in then* design of 
checking the power of the army. The army in- 
sisted on having an entirely new Parliament elected. 
The members of the "Rump" thought the country 
would not be safe if they gave up their power. 
They claimed at least to make themselves members 
of the new Parliament in their fresh election. To 
settle the matter, conferences were held between 
members and officers. But on the morning of 
April 20, 1653, the officers heard that the House 
was about to pass a Bill unfavourable to the views 
of the military, and contrary, as they thought, to 
a promise given them. In consequence of this 
Oliver Cromwell, attended by a company of mus- 
keteers, marched to the House, and violently in- 
terrupted their proceedings. " You are no Par- 
liament ; get ye gone ! Give way to honester 
men !" shouted the angry General. Then upbraid- 
ing one member and another, he advanced to the 
table on which lay the mace, and, pointing to the 
latter, said to his men, *' Take away that bauble !" 
By this time the members had deserted the House 
in fear of personal violence. Cromwell ordered the 
doors to be locked, and then with the keys in his 
pocket withdrew to Whitehall, where he had apart- 
ments in a building called the Cockpit. Thus the 
" Kump," after wielding authority for about fcvix^ 
years^ was expelled by the same i^o^et ^\v\Ocl V^ 
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given it a victory over the King and the Royalist 
party. The GEovemment of the British Isles fell 
under the direct control of the military, whose idol 




— Cromwell — filled the post of dictator during the 
remainder of his life. 
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DATES. 




Cromwell in-raded Ireland . 


1649 


Battle of Dunbar 


. . 1650 


WorcMter . 


. . 1661 


War with HoUand . . . 


1G42-1654 


BxpuMou of the " Eump " . 


16o3 



Tlie execution of C/utiles I. u.ai foUoited by the establisk- 
lent of a republic styled a Commonnealtli. Scotland and 
reland -were in favour of a monatchy tinder Prince 
Charles. Art army under Ciomnell reduced Ireland to 
\)edimce to the Commonwealth, Scotland km also invaded 
y "rt« tame general, who, by the victory of Dunbar, became 
dialer of ike Lmvlanda. A few months Uiter the ScottisJi 
my, wider Prince CkarUs, marched into England, and 
1^ overtaken at Worcester, was there defeated. The 
yme«, after m^ny adventures, escaped to France. On the 
ifpressiim of the Eoyalist cause, disputes arose between the 
rMy and the " Rump " Parliammt. The latter, in order 
■ aMnttotn tite supremacy of England, engaged in a Dutch 
^ Its attempt to past a Bill contrary to the advice of 
If ffildiery ended in another revolution. Cromwell ex- 
iBfd the "Rump," and became dictator of the British 
ilti. 




LESSON XL 

THE PROTECTORATE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
(1653 A.D.— 1658 A.D.) 

Oliver Cromwell was aided in the government 
of the British Isles by a new Council of State, 
consisting of eight oiBScers of the army and 
four civilians. The country generally seemed to 
assent to the expulsion of the "Rump." The 
people were tired of contention about forms of 
government ; they wanted order, safety, and better 
laws. The army leaders, however, had no wish to 
set up a military despotism. They were anxious 
for a Parliament of some kind, but in the confu- 
sion of the times they hesitated to make use of 
the old system of election, and allow the nation a 
free choice of representatives. The Council of 
State, therefore, decided to form an assembly from 
a list of names furnished by the Congregational 
churches throughout England. From this list one 
hundred and thirty-nine persons, reputed to 
be "faithful, fearing God, and hating covetous- 
ness," were selected, and formed what was com- 
monly called the Little Parliament. The great 
bulk of these were men oi Vv^ ^o^\\Ao.\^. ^ud 
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ability, but among their number no one was found 
who had fought in the RoyaKst ranks. The name of 
a prominent member of the assembly — Praise-God 
Barbon, a London leather merchant — was eagerly 
seized upon by the opponents of the Government to 
nickname this new-fashioned assembly "Barebone's 
Parliament." 

The men thus brought together were well mean- 
ing, but unpractical. They were so zealous in the 
work of reform and in the business of settling the 
nation, as to cause general alarm in the country. 
Cromwell and his friends became very anxious 
about their rash proposals, and by some means it 
was arranged that they should resign their powers 
after they had been sitting five months. 

England was again in the same position as it 
had been after the expulsion of the '' Rump." The 
Council of State, with the Lord- General Cromwell 
at its head, was the sole authority. This body 
knew that England would not long submit to be 
governed by the rule of the sword, and they also 
saw the necessity of having some one at the head 
of the State, provided with special power to guide 
and control national affairs. They accordingly 
resolved to offer the headship of the nation to the 
Lord-Greneral of the forces, under the title of 
Lord Protector of the Commonwealth. At the 
same time they decided to draw up certain rules 
for the limitation of his authority, and for the 
future government of the country. So in. tk<^ 
middle of the month of Decembev, m Xltife ^^'^st 

G 2 
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1653, Cromwell was escorted by the members of 
the Council of State, the judges, and all the 
dignitaries of London, in grand procession from 
Whitehall Palace to Westminster, and was there 
invested with the protectorate of the British Isles, 
after promising to rule in accordance with an 
'' Instrument of Government " which had been 
prepared. Thus once more the ruling authority 
in England passed to a single person, though with- 
out the name of king. Cromwell returned in 
state to Whitehall, the Lord Mayor of London 
carrying the sword before him, the soldiers shout- 
ing, and the great guns firing. On the following, 
day the Lord Protector was proclaimed by sound 
of trumpet in the chief places of London, as if a 
king had ascended the throne. 

Among many other important provisions, the 
"Instrument of Government'' directed that a 
Parliament should be summoned every three years, 
to represent England, Scotland, and Ireland, and to 
sit not less than five months before it could be 
dissolved. The number of representatives was 
fixed at four hundred and sixty, namely, four 
hundred for England, and thirty each for Scotland 
and Ireland. The electors, however, were not at 
liberty to choose whomsoever they pleased. They 
were not allowed to elect a ^' malignant," that is, 
any one who had borne arms against the Parlia- 
ment in the great Kebellion, or an Irish rebel, or 
a Boman Catholic. Their choice was also limited 
to persons of religious cV\axae\.^x, 
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Nine months after the proclamation of the 
Protectorate the Parliament, as ordered in the 
''Instrument of Government," met the Protector 
at Westminster, on the very day of the anni- 
versary of the victories of Dunbar and Worcester,, 
the 3rd of September, 1654. This assembly is 
memorable in our history as being the first in 
which representatives from England, Scotland, and 
Ireland sat side^by side, as they do in the Parlia- 
ments of our own times. Among the persons 
elected were several members of the Long Parlia- 
ment and Presbyterians. These men could not 
easily forget "Pride's Purge," and so it is not 
surprising that they came to Westminster with 
feelings unMendly to the Protector. Their first 
proceeding was to call in question the lawful- 
ness of the " Instrument of Government." They 
seemed to forget that their existence as a Par- 
liament depended upon that charter, and that in 
times of revolution the strongest wins. But they 
had now to deal with a dififerent man from 
Charles I. There was no hesitation or fear in 
the character of Cromwell. Like the unfortunate 
Charles, he believed in his divine right to rule, 
because he held that Divine Providence had 
placed him at his post; but, unlike Charles, he 
gave his opponents clearly to understand that 
his right should not be trifled with. " I called 
not myself to this place," said he in an address to 
the members. " If my calling be itoto. ^ciftL, ^\A 
my testimony from, the people, God and \)cv^^^<3^^ 
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shall take it from me, else I will not part with it." 
In this state of mind Cromwell considered the 
privileges of Parliament of little importance in 
comparison with the maintenance of his authority. 
Finding that his power was made a subject of dis- 
cussion, he set a guard in the lobby, and would not 
allow any of the members to enter the House 
unless they consented to acknowledge in writing 
his Protectorate. He even dared to arrest Major- 
General Harrison, who had distinguished himself 
as an oiBScer in high command in the civil war. 
In these actions, therefore, Cromwell was more 
arbitrary than the late King, and in the blow thus 
given to liberty he paved the way for the restora- 
tion of the monarchy. 

About one hundred members refused to sign 
the imposed test, and were excluded from the 
House. The remainder, who did so, gave little 
help to the Government. Their disputes en- 
couraged the hopes of the royalists, and caused 
discontent in the army. So at the end of five 
months Cromwell gladly dissolved the Parliament, 
though not a penny had been voted to meet the 
expenses of the State. 



DATE. 
Oliver CromweU made Lord Protector . 1653 a.d. 



Summary. 

Cromwelly not wishing to establish a military despotismt 
assembled the Little Parliammty but tKe memSers soon re- 
signed. He was then^ ihroxxgh tlie luj\uence oj \>ve arw^v 
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made Lord Protector, wU?i power to rule according to ike 
" Imtrument of Oovemment." As Protector, lie summoned 
a Parliament Khick, for thejint time in Engluk history, 
had representatives from England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
This aecond Parliament was dissolved because it would persist 
in debating the " Jvstrifment of Govemmeni." 



OiT-ll'-i-aas, peaceCuI citizens as. diatinguialied from eoldiera. 
sx-pnl'-al-on oov'-et-Dua-n«» e»-oort'-sd 

has''lt-ftt-ed zeal'-ona test'-l-inon-r 




LE>SSON XII. 

THE PROTECTORATE OF OLIVER CROMWELL — 

(continued). 

The Protectorate now became a tyranny, as 
rigorous in its rule as that of Charles I., though 
different in its aims. According to the *' Instru- 
ment of Government," taxes might be imposed by 
authority of the Protector and Council alone in the 
intervals of Parliament ; fines were put upon ob- 
jectionable persons; and obedience was enforced 
at the point of the sword. The Royalist cause 
increased in strength, for the friends of liberty 
were disappointed and angry to find that all their 
past efforts to free their country had ended in a 
military despotism. Risings took place in several 
parts of the country, but they were hopeless in the 
face of the large army kept on foot. Cromwell, to 
ensure the maintenance of his authority, divided 
England and Wales into eleven military districts, 
and placed each under a major-general, to whom 
was given the extraordinary power of levying fines 
and imprisoning persons suspected of hostility to 
the Government Under tiiese TD5XVi^t^ ^o^^^Twors, 
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Royalists and Roman Catholics fared very badly. 
They were not only closely watched, arbitrarily 
fined, and arrested on mere suspicion, but every 
one who had borne arms for King Charles was 
called upon to pay yearly the tenth part of his 
income to defray the expenses of this system of 
major-generals. The episcopalian clergy also found 
little favour. They were not allowed to act as 
ministers or teachers, because their sympathies 
were known to be royalist. The various Protestant 
sects — Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, and 
others — were, on the other hand, permitted full 
liberty of worship, for in the matter of religious 
toleration Cromwell was most liberal to these 
bodies. He extended his protection to the Jews, 
^who, since the days of Edward I., had not been 
allowed to reside in England. They were now 
permitted to return to this country. 

Scotland and Ireland were ruled as firmly as 
England. Ireland especially had cause to remember 
the government of the Commonwealth. The Roman 
Catholic population of the island found little mercy 
at the hands of the Puritan soldiery, who had been 
left by Cromwell to complete the conquest which 
he began. Thousands perished by famine or the 
sword; many hundreds were sent to the West 
Indies for forced labour ; and about forty thousand 
were allowed to take refuge in France and Spain. 
Landowners, who had taken up arms against the 
Commonwealth, were deprived oi \Jci^\T ^'skaXi^^ 
wholljr or in part, and their place on \)cie \^xA. ^^>s» 
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taken by Protestint settlers So memorable was 
the seventy of the Puritan conquest that an Insh 
peasant could not wish his deadhest foe a worse 
fate than the curse of Cromwell 

In his dealings with foreign countnes the Pro- 
tector was as ngorous as in home matters Eng 
land never stood higher in foreign regard than in 
the time of the Protectorate It was Cromwell s 




desire to make the Commonwealth the centre of ft 
confederacy of Protestant countnes against the 
Roman Catholic powers of Europe ; but, though he 
failed to carry out his scheme, be successfully pro- 
tected the Protestants of the Alps from persecution. 
Under the belief that Spain was the most dangerous 
Romaa Catholic power, \ie 8asis\*A. ^TWica in an 
attack upon the Bpania\i'SetilQ.ei\«Q.is.«tAT%»ysw^ 
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for reward the fortress of Dunkirk, by which Eng- 
land once more gained a footing on the Continent. 
The important island of Jamaica, in the West 
Indies, was also taken from the Spaniards. British 
successes at sea were mainly due to the bravery 
and skill of Admiral Blake. This distinguished 
commander used to tell his men to fight for the 
honour of their country, no matter who might be 
at the head of the Government. His deeds of 
daring and seamanship entitle him to take rank 
among England's greatest admirals. His death at 
Plymouth, on his return from a most successful 
cruise, was a great loss to the Commonwealth. 

In the year 1656 Cromwell tried once more to 
give his rule the form of parliamentary govern- 
ment. The House of Commons which he called 
together was not, however, freely chosen by the 
people. Koyalists and Eomanists who had fought 
in the Civil War were not allowed to vote in the 
elections, and the members from Scotland and Ire- 
land were chosen by the partisans of the Govern- 
ment and pledged to support it. Nearly one 
hundred English members, duly elected, were ex- 
cluded from the House, because of their known 
opposition to the Protectorate. 

The House of Commons, thus formed, thought 
the best way to settle the nation was to restore 
monarchical government. It therefore decided, in 
the early part of the year 1 6 5 7, to oiBfer the crown 
to Cromwell. But this proposal found Ax\.\Xa i«NCjwx 
with the army. Some of the ieaflim^ o^e,et«» 
petitioned the House to withdraw ite ^xo^o^ ^' '"^^^ 
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the name of the old cause for which they had 
bled," In the face of this opposition Cromwell re- 
fused the crown. He was, however, installed again 
with great pomp as Protector, and was empowered 
to create an Up2>er House. Eyery member of 
the Parliament also swore allegiance to him, thus 
treating him as if he were really a king. 

The Upper House, which seemed like a shadow 
of the House of Lords, consisted of sixty members. 
Of these a few were nobles and countrj'^ gentlemen, 
but the great majority were military officers whom 
the Protector thus rewarded for their fidelity. The 
Government of England now seemed to have 
taken almost its old form. It was hoped that 
under the two Houses, and a Protector with royal 
authority, the nation would forget its past troubles 
and become reconciled to the new order of things. 
The Commons and the newly created Upper House 
could not, however, agree, and their frequent 
squabbles compelled the Protector, early in 1658, 
to get rid of them both, and take the government 
again into his own hands as before. 

Anxiety now began to tell upon Cromwell's 
health. He knew that opposing factions had 
united together in common hatred to his rule, and 
that he was in danger of assassination. He felt 
that all his efforts to settle the nation had ended 
in failure, and that after his death a time of con- 
fusion would come upon the country. Under 
these various cares his health gave way. A slow 
fever gradually wore away Tois s^tteii^iXv, ^\A ^'^med 
him off in the sixtiellci yeax oi \i\^ ^?,^, o^ '^^ 
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anniversary of the battles of Dunbar and Worcester, 
September 3rd, 1658. His body was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, but on the restoration of the 
monarchy it was taken up from the grave and 
hanged on a gallows at Tyburn, then outside of 
London, where criminals were usually executed. 

Kichard Cromwell, the eldest living son of 
Oliver, next became Protector ; but, lacking his 
father s energy, he was unable to control the army, 
and so resigned his office after holding it five 
months. Previous {o this the "Kump'' Parlia- 
ment, expelled in 1653 by Oliver Cromwell, was 
recalled to Westminster. Through this assembly 
the leading officers aimed to rule the nation. Fail- 
ing in this scheme. General Lambert, ambitious to 
follow in the steps of the great Protector, expelled 
the members of the *' Kump." By this act Eng- 
land again passed under the rule of the sword. 

Anarchy now threatened the nation. But 
General Monk, the leader of the force in Scotland, 
secretly entered upon correspondence with Prince 
Charles, and marched southwards to London, to 
uphold the authority of the " Ptump " Parliament, 
which, in the confusion of the times, had assem- 
bled again. After entering the capital he declared 
for a free Parliament. The " Kump " then finally 
dissolved themselves, and thus the famous Long 
Parliament, assembled nineteen years before, came 
to an end. 

The free Parliament, called a Coiiveiv.\io\i?^^Y^- 
ment, because it was not sumxnoiieA. \i^ x^^^ 
utbority, assembled in the spring oi 1&?>^. ^o'sX 
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of its members were in favour of the old system of 
government. The peers again took their seats in 
the House of Lords. Nothing was wanted now, 
except the Bang, to restore the rule of former 
days. The Houses had sat only a week> when a 
messenger from young Charles appeared, with fi 
letter offering terms of reconciliation. This Icftter 
is known in history as the Declaration of Breda, 
so called from the name of the town in Holland 
where Charles then resided. The Parliament at 
once decided to recall the prince, and sent a 
gallant fleet to escort him to England. He landed 
at Dover about the end of May, 1660, amidst the 
joyful acclamations of the people. 



1657 A.D. 

1658 „ 

1658 ,, 

1659 „ 
1669 „ 

1660 „ 



DATES. 

Cromwell refused the title of king 

Death of Cromwell (September 3rd) 

Richard Cromwell made Protector 

The " Rump" Parliament recalled 

The Protectorate abolished (May 25) 

A Free Parliament assembled (April 25th) 

Charles II. invited back to England (May 1) 1660 „ 

Summary. 
After the dissolution of tlie Parliament of 1654, the Fro- 
tectorate became a tyranny f hut with more 'public aims than 
that of Charles I. The Protector was much feared by foreign 
countnes, and his fnendshi}) couited. CromwelVs third 
Parliament offered to make him kingy but he refused to accept 
the crown. A few months afterwards Cromwell died, and 
was succeeded in the Protectorate by his son Bichard, 
Anarchy now threatened the nation. General Monk marched 
to London, and secured the calling of a free Parliament, 
which recalled King Charles II, 

SQuab'-bles "bux'-i-e-eL eaV-Iant 

as-«a0'-8ln-a-tion anx-V -e-t^ wsiteAx: A-wi% 




LESSON XIII. 

RESTORATION OF THE MONARCHY (16C0 A.D.). 

The restoration of the monarchy filled the 
British nation with dehght So great and general 
was the joy in every village and town through 
which Charles passed on his way to London, that 
he jokingly said, " It must have been my own 
fault that I did not come back before." On 
Blockheatb only, then outside of London, did his 
eyes light on sad and sullen faces. There some 
thousands of Cromwell's soldiers were dra.'«ii, ■a:^, 
but no shout of welcome rose from t\\evc xa.'v^?> *a 
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the King passed by. Deserted by their leaders 
and disappointed at the seeming failure of the 
cause for which they had fought and bled, they 
were helpless to resist the returning tide of royalty, 
and incapable of sharing in the general joy of 
their countrymen. But these and other devoted 
Puritans were wrong in thinking that their labours 
had been altogether in vain. The monarchy, 
which they grieved to see restored, would never 
again exercise the power it had before the Great 
Rebellion. The place of the King in the Govern- 
ment was henceforth better understood both by 
himself and the people. His authority was to be 
balanced by the power of Parliament, and his rule 
was to be in harmony with the wishes of the 
people, expressed through the House of Commons. 
Whenever Charles II. was tempted to oppose 
Parliament, he was always kept in check by the 
remembrance of the ci^dl war. ''Whatever else 
may happen, I have no wish to go again upon my 
travels,'' he frequently said to those who advised 
him to withstand the demands of Parliament. 
Consequently in every threatening dispute he 
yielded to the popular wishes. Thus, though 
revolution had been checked, the process went on 
by which the chief power in the realm became in 
reality transferred to the House of Commons. 

The monarchy, besides, was deprived of the old 
feudal customs which had enabled it to interfere 
in the home affairs of the people. Up to the 
outbreak of the Great Ke\)d\\oiv,\)[i'&'51\^%x^^<^^ 
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a heavy fine, called a relief, whenever an heir took 
possession of a landed estate. He also had the 
right of wardship and marriage — that is, the care 
and education of the orphan heirs of landed 
proprietors, the management of their estates, and 
the disposal of their hands in wedlock. These 
and other customs gave him many opportunities 
of bringing influence to bear upon the landed 
gentry, and meddling with their domestic concerns. 
These ancient rights passed away with Charles I., 
and were not restored to his son. For the loss of 
these feudal customs an income of £1,200,000 
was settled upon the King. Out of this sum all 
the expenses of Government had to be paid. 

The disbanded soldiers of the Commonwealth, 
as they dispersed to their homes soon after the 
Restoration, may have thought that their work 
had come to naught. But such was not the case. 
The eighteen years of Puritan ascendency left a 
mark upon English character which could not be 
wiped out. When the excitement of the nation had 
cooled down, and the worthless character of the 
restored King became known, the principles of 
Puritanism, which were of any worth, revived, and 
made England such as we see it in our own day, 
the land of civil and religious liberty. 

The "free" Parliament, which had invited 
Charles II. to return, continued to sit throughout 
the greater part of the first year of the Restoration. 
One of its earliest acts was to take yeiig^^TL^^xyi^cycL 
those who had taken part in the tm\ ol \)a^ \^^^ 

n 
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King, and who were therefore called re^cidps. 
Twenty-nine of these were condemned to death, 
but only ten were executed. So revengeful was 
the spirit of the Koyalists, that the dead bodies of 
Cromwell and other leading Commonwealth men 
were taken up from their graves in Westminster 
Abbey, hanged on Tyburn gallows, and afterwards 
beheaded. 

The settlement of the national religion was a 
question of the utmost difficulty. During the 
civil war the Parliament abolished the Episcopal 
form of church government, and set up in its 
place the Presbyterian system. The bpok of 
Common Prayer was not allowed in public worship. 
The clergy, who refused to agree to these changes, 
were expelled from their livings. In the time of 
Cromwell's Protectorate full liberty of worship ym 
allowed to all Protestant sects, much to ;tiie 
annoyance of the Presbyterians, and many Chuvob 
livings passed into the hands of Independents aod 
others. Church matters were, therefore, in a sad 
state of confusion at the Kestoration. The act of 
the Long Parliament establishing Presbyterianism 
ceased to have any force, because it had not 
received the assent of Charles I. ; and so the old 
Episcopal form of Church government resumed its 
place with the return of the monarchy. The 
expelled clergy were also restored to their livings, 
but the question still remained to be settled 
whctlwr all ministers were to use the Common 
Fray or Book and wear ^ ^vvt^\\e.^ m xjcva -public 
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worship of the Church. The Presbyterians hoped 
that arrangements might be made to allow them 
to hold a place in the religious system of the nation. 
The Independents and other Protestant sects found 
little favour from those in power, and were hostilely 
regarded both by Presbyterians and Episcopalians. 
Early in the year 1661 an attempt was made 




to reconcile the differences of the Episcopalians 
and the Presbyterians, who were the two chief 
religious parties in tlie country. A conference of 
twelve of the leading men on both sides was held 
at the Savoy Palace, London. So warmly were 
their differences discussed that the meeting Woka 
up in anger. It therefore remained iox Oae ^is.'Cvi^ 
H 2 
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in Parliament to settle the matter. By this time 
a new Parliament had been elected. Most of its 
members were ardent Royalists and staunch Epis- 
copalians, so great was the reaction in the country. 
It continued in existence for eighteen years. There 
was no law at this time limiting the duration of 
Parliament to seven years, as the custom is in our 
days. This assembly is known in our history by 
the unenviable name of the "Pension Parliament," 
because of the bribes many of its members received 
from the kings of England and France. This 
Parliament proceeded to settle the religious ques- 
tion with a very high hand. To make sure that 
all its members were earnest Churchmen, it voted 
that all the members of the House of Commons 
should take the sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
according to the rites of the Church of England, 
as set forth in the Prayer Book, or be excluded 
from the House. This resolution was followed 
by a condemnation of the " Solemn League and 
Covenant," and by an order to have the compact 
burned by the common hangman. Next came 
an Act declaring it unlawful to take up arms against 
the King ; so, according to this, the nation was 
henceforth to submit to anything that the King 
might impose upon it. 

The religious test imposed upon the House of 

Commons was also applied to persons holding 

public appointments in corporate towns. This 

was effected in the *' Corporation Act," which also 

required all public offi.ceis m ^xsiOtv ^^snr.^'^ \5^ ^'^^- 
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tiemn the "Solemn League and Covenant," and 
accept the declaration of the unlawfulness of armed 
resistance to the royal authority. By such an Act 
as this the jubilant cavaliers hoped to destroy the 
influence of the Puritans in all the centres of 
population. 



SUMMAHT. 

When Charlei II. came to the throne, the Cj'own was de- 
prived of the old feudal custoTns, and, for the first time m 
our hiitory, it received a fixed annual income. The greatett 
digieuUy of the Oovemment was the settlement of religion, 
Eptscopaey was restored with the return of the King, An 
attempt was made at the Sttvoy Conference to unite the chief 
religious parties, but in vain. All members disaffected to 
ike Church were excluded from Parliament, and the League 
and Covenant tvas condemned. 



jok'-lnK-ly 





LESSON XIV. 

THE ACT OF UNIFORMITT. 

Ik the year 1662 a deadly blow was aimed at 
the Puritao clei^ Tpy the passing of the Act of 
Uniformity. This enactment Te<\ttited that every 
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minister should publicly declare before his con- 
gregation his assent and consent to everything 
contained in the Book of Common Prayer ; and 
that every preacher unordained by a bishop should 
submit to ordination before a certain day in the 
approaching month of August. In consequence of 
this legislation, nearly two thousand parsons — 
that is, about one-fifth of the whole clerical body — 
were driven from their livings. Some of them 
occnpied the first rank in learning and eloquence 
among the clergy of their day. Their expulsion 
firofm the national Church marks an important 
change in the religious history of our country. 
From the time of Queen Elizabeth the Puritan 
dexgy had been allowed a place in the Established 
Church. They formed within its pale a strong 
party in favour of friendly communion with all 
other Churches which had broken away from the 
authority of the Papacy. The renewal of the Aot 
of Uniformity destroyed their hopes of further 
religious reformation in England, and of closer 
union with other Protestant Churches, and also 
made it impossible for them to remain as ministers 
of the established religion. As they refused to 
conform to the law they were called Noncon- 
formists, and also Dissenters. They opened sepa- 
rate places of worship, and collected a considerable 
body of earnest followers. 

The expulsion of these clergymen was, however, 
a gain in the end to religious liberty. As long 
as they remained within ttii CWtcSci, xSsv^*^ ^^<^^^ 
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with the rest of their brethren in denying liberty 
of worship to Independents and other sectaries ; 
but now that they were cast forth they eagerly 
claimed for themselves the liberty which they had 
formerly refused to others. Persecution, more- 
over, drove them to unite with the sects. In this 
way Nonconformity grew in numbers and influence, 
and made persecution impossible. Ere many years 
passed away the Government of the day^ound it 
necessary to pass a Toleration Act, granting free- 
dom of worship to all. 

The Act of Uniformity, which settled the con- 
fusion existing in the National Church, was fol- 
lowed by the persecuting laws known as the 
Conventicle* Act and Five Mile Act. The success 
of the Nonconformist preachers so irritated the 
Parhament that it passed the Conventicle Act to 
close their places of worship. It enacted that all 
persons above sixteen years of age present at a 
religious meeting other than that of the Established 
Church, where more than five adults were as- 
sembled, should suffer imprisonment for the first 
and second offence, and transportation for the 
third. The severity of the law produced so much 
discontent as to call forth in the following year 
the repressive measure of the Five Mile Act. 
This enactment forbade Nonconformist ministers, 
who had refused to take the oath of non-resistance 

* The word " conventicle " means, literally, a little meeting. It 
was applied hy way of contempt to Bectet and unlawful assemblies, 
eepecmUy religiouB* 
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to the king, to go within five miles of any borough 
sending members to ParUament, or where they 
had formerly served as clergymen. The viola- 
tion of this law was punishable with fine and 
imprisonment. 

The enforcement of the two Acts just described 
sent hundreds of persons to prison. The gaols in 
various parts were already crowded with preachers 
who had ministered in unlicensed places. Amongst 
the number in Bedford Gaol was John Bunyan, 
whose name will ever be remembered as the author 
of *' The Pilgrim's Progress." Bunyan was the son 
of a poor Bedfordshire tinker. In the story of 
his life we learn something of the influence of 
Puritanism upon the manners and customs of the 
times. He was only fourteen years old when the 
Great Kebellion broke out, and his home was 
situated in one of the strongholds of Puritanism. 
He tells us how he was taught in early years to 
look upon boyish sports and dancing upon the 
village-green as great sins. A game of *' hockey" 
was a practice that might cause him the loss of 
his soul. To deck a church or house at Christmas 
with holly and ivy was a mark of heathenism, and 
to dance around the May-pole was a piece of 
superstition. The sternness of the Puritan view 
of amusements succeeded during the Common- 
wealth in putting an end to the old English sports 
and in closing the theatres. 

At the age of seventeen Bunyan jom.eA tXi^ 
" New Model " army, in which "he TeTnawi^^^SJ^'^^ 
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close of the war. A few years later he became a 
famous Baptist preacher. After the Eestoration 
he was committed to prison for preaching in an 
unlicensed conventicle, and, as he refused to promisG 
not to offend again, he was kept in confinement for 
eleven years. He maintained his courage and 
even cheerfulness throughout this long time. His 
chief cause of anxiety was a little blind daughter, 
whom he loved very much. She was allowed to 
come to him in the prison during the daytime, 
and he used to make laces, in order to earn money 
to keep her in comfort. These laces he was per- 
mitted to sell, standing at the door of the gaol. 
But most of his time was spent in the study of 
Holy Scripture, and in the writing of tracts and 
religious books. Of these the most popular and 
famous was "The Pilgrim's Progress," which, 
though written in the form of prose, is in reaUty 
a noble poem. Its language is like that of the 
Bible. In the story of the progress of Christian 
— the Pilgrim — ^from the City of Destruction to 
the Heavenly City, we are able to understand the 
religious lessons of Puritan teaching, and also 
learn from its language how closely the Bible was 
studied. 

The enactment of persecuting laws was not the 
only way in which the Koyalists showed their 
ill-will to the Puritans. They threw aside every 
custom, fashion, and opinion that distinguished 
those people, and adopted manners totally 
different. Serious maimeis> ^oQX^ ^^Vy£\%, ^iet 
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dress, and decent conversation were thought to be 
marks of Puritan character ; and so the Cavaliers 
of the Kestoration rushed into the opposite 
extreme of irreligion. They drank and swore, 
gambled and fought duels, dressed gaily, and lived 
riotously. In no period of our history was 
Enghsh fashionable life so disgraceful as at this 
time. The King set his subjects an example of 
the greatest Ucense. The royal palace was a 
nursery of wickedness and the home of every 
vicious indulgence. The courtiers vied with each 
other in grossness, foulness, and indecency. They 
scorned rehgion, laughed at virtue, and disbelieved 
in fidelity. The darkest page in our moral history 
is to be found in the story of the social life of the 
Restoration period. 

In the other parts of the British Isles events 
took much the same course as- in England. Scot- 
land hailed the King's return with enthusiasm equal 
to that of England. The Cavaher party took the 
reins of government, and put to death several 
supporters of the Commonwealth. Amongst those 
whose fate afterwards excited most pity was the 
old Marquis of Argyll. He had himself placed 
the crown of Scotland on the head of Charles at 
Scone, in 1651, when the Scots tried in vain to 
resist the power of Cromwell. But he had been 
amongst the opponents of Charles I, and his 
enemies had no difficulty in persuading the son of 
that monarch to leave their rival to tlveis tcl^x^. 
He was beheaded in Edinburgh., T\va ^^^^XJg^:^ 
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Parliament met t^m in Edmburgh and like the 
English Cavalier Parliament in ^ estmmster eagerly 
proceeded to stimp out Puritanism I^iscopacy 
was established and the Presbyterian form of 



1^ 




Church government was forbidden under pain of 
treason. An oath against the " Solemn Lef^ue 
and Covenant" was imposed on all public men in 
order to drive Presbylexians iTOTc office in the 
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State, the Church, and the magistracy. A Prayer 
Book was also introduced into the Scotch Church, 
and persecuting laws like those in England were 
passed to force persons to conform to all these 
changes. In point of religious hberty the northern 
kingdom seemed worse off than the southern. 

Ireland also underwent similar changes. Epis- 
copacy was restored there, and the Parliament 
assembled again in Dublin. The settlement made 
by Cromwell was overturned, and the whole 
country was once more thrown into confusion. 



DATES. 

The Corporation Act 1661 a.d. 

The Act of Uniformity .... 1662 „ 

The Conventicle Act 1664 „ 

The Five Mile Act 1665 „ 



Summary. 

The ** Pension " Parliament renewed the Act of Uni- 
formity. For disobeying this Act nearly two thousand clergy 
were expelled from their livings^ and were afterwards known 
as N&nconfortnists, This Act was followed by the Con- 
venticle Act and Five Mile Act, The gaols were filled with 
preachers and others. The fashionable Royalists also shoued 
their hatred to Puiitanisin by adopting contrary mannei's. 
The Restoration peiiod was therefore disgraceful for its 
wickedness. In Scotland and Ireland religion u'as settled 
after the fashion established in England, 



Sfon - con - form'- ists, people 
who follow a different 
religion from that of the 



State. The word is gene- 
rally applied only to 
Protestant Dissenters. 



e'-lo-auence ad-ults' ne'-ces-sax-y loxAi^Arf 




CHAELES. II. (1660 A.D. 1685 A.D.). 

The reign of Charles II. is dated in law from 
the year of his father's death, though he did not 
mount the throne until eleven years later. His 
return, as we have read in a previous Lesson, 
was hailed with the greatest delight by the nation 
generally, but he showed no gratitude for his 
enthusiastic reception. No prince ever proved 
himself more unworthy of the respect of hia people 
than this King. He laad no Yo\e lot "SiQ^iwad, As 
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long as he was suppKed with money for the sup- 
port of his pleasures, he eared notliong about the 
interests of his Protestant subjects. His sympa- 
thies were in favour of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion. He married a Boman Catholic princess, 
Catherine of Portugal, though he must have known 
that much of the trouble of his father's reign had 
been caused by his father's marriage with a Roman 
Catholic. In the second year of his reign he sent 
a secret embassy to Rome, and throughout the 
remainder of his life he was always willing to do 
his utmost to further the power of Romanism in 
his dominions. The same policy was followed by 
his brother James, Duke of York, who afterwards 
became King ; but it at least produced the great 
event in our history, called the Revolution, which 
placed on the English throne another line of kings. 

This reign may be conveniently divided into 
two parts. The first half is marked by the devo- 
tion of the country to the restored royal house. 
The second half shows how such devotion was 
changed to distrust, and fears for civil and religious 
liberty. 

In the previous Lesson we read about the perse- 
cution of the Nonconformists. Charles pretended 
to be in favour of granting religious liberty to all 
his subjects, and attempted on several occasions to 
suspend, on his own authority, the persecuting 
laws. But his conduct was really only part of his 
scheme to favour Roman Catholics and weaka\^ "Ocl^ 
Establisied Church. His idea \i3ia \\x^\. ^otdl^^^X*^ 
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would share in any toleration granted to Noncon- 
formists, and he expected that the latter people 
would gratefully support him in any attack that 
might be made by his party on the national Church. 
The Nonconformists, however, preferred rather to be 
persecuted themselves than to share favours with 
Roman Catholics. The King was not allowed by 
the nation to grant toleration contrary to the laws 
of the land ; so all his attempts in this direction 
ended in failure. 

There were two countries in Europe with which 
England had much to do during this reign. These 
were France and Holland. France had at this 
time become the greatest and wealthiest power in 
Europe. Under the reign of Lewis XIV. it had 
succeeded to the influential position formerly held 
by Spain. Lewis was eagerly desirous of extending 
his boundaries eastward to the river Rhine, and 
more especially in the direction of Flanders, or 
modem Belgium, which was then part of the 
Spanish empire. He also desired to be considered 
the champion oT the Roman Catholic religion, and 
he was known to be bitterly hostile to Protestantism 
in any form. The policy of his reign was therefore 
directed towards securing these two objects, namely, 
the river Rhine as the eastern boundary of France, 
and the destruction of the Protestant religion. 

Holland, though small in area, stood high among 

European countries in wealth and influence. It 

enjoyed great commercial prosperity, and its naval 

power, which had been defeaXi^^ on \)cl^ ^^-^ b^ the 
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British Commonwealtli, again became so great as 
to dispute the supremacy of England. Its govern- 
ment was republican, and its rehgion Protestant. 
For these reasons it was hated by Lewis of France. 
Holland — on account of its situation, north and 
east of Flanders — dreaded the advancing power of 
France, and was ever on the watch to oppose the 
schemes of its ambitious and bigoted King. 

Charles 11. hated the Dutch as much as Lewis XIV. 
did. The English people were then jealous of the 
commercial prosperity of Holland, and a quarrel 
between the English and Dutch traders on the 
West of Guinea, in Africa, gave Charles the oppor- 
tunity -of declaring war against Holland, in the 
year 1665. The contest lasted two years, and was 
carried on at sea. 

The money voted by Parliament for the expenses 
of the war was used by the King for other purposes. 
There was no check then, as now, upon the expendi- 
ture of public money. In our day money is voted 
for special purposes — as for the army and navy— 
and sum^so granted must be spent for the objects 
named ; Tut no such custom existed in the time of 
Charles II. So our ships of war were imperfectly 
provided and left unrepaired, and the wages of 
the seamen were left unpaid. While our defences 
were in this neglected state, the Dutch fleet sailed 
up the Thames, destroyed Chatham, and burnt the 
ships of war lying ofif Sheemess. The roar of the 
Dutch guns was heard in London, and filled iV^a 
citizens with fear and anxiety. "BoTc\i\maX*^l *^^ 

I 
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victorious fleet retired with tlie tide, and thus the 
capital escaped the destruction which threatened 
it. Until peace was made, a few months later, the 
Dutch remained masters of the English Channel. 
Never before had London been at the mercy of 
foreign guns ; and the disgrace roused the popular 
indignation against the Government. Terrible 
disasters had befallen London in the first two 
years of the war. A plague desolated the city, 
and swept off thousands of its inhabitants. Those 
who could fled to other places, carrying infection 
with them, and thus the deadly disease tqpread 
in the kingdom. In the following year' a fire, 
raging for three days, destroyed the greater portion 
of the city, and forced two hundred thousand people 
to take refuge for Aveeks in the surrounding fidds. 
These misfortunes produced much discontent 
among the people, who were, therefore, in no 
mood to put up with the disgraceful dose of. the 
Dutch war. The House of Commons made the 
King's chief Minister, the Earl of Clarendon^ who 
held the post of Lord Chancellor, respimsiblefor 
the disasters of the war. This nobleman -i^ts 
formerly known as Edward Hyde, and was a dis- 
tinguished member of the parliaments of Charles I., 
and, like many others, took the Royalist side in the 
Great Rebellion. During the Commcmwealth he 
lived abroad with Prince Charles, whose councils 
he directed, and at the Restoration he was re- 
warded for his services with the title of Earl of 
Clarendon. He was also alAieA. \,o \J^^ tctj^ ^iNcailY 
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by the marriage of his daughter Anne to James, 
Duke of York. 

Clarendon's character was totally unfitted for 
court life under the second Charles. His manners 
were grave, and his religious principles high, and 
faithful to the Established Church. His eflforts to 
check the vices of the palace made him distasteful 
to the King and his profligate companions, while 
his staunch Churchmanship raised bitter enemies 
among the supporters of religious toleration. Few 
voices, therefore, were raised in his favour when the 
storm of popular indignation was turned against 
him. All his services to the Stuart cause were 
forgotten by the ungrateful king, who now gladly 
sacrificed him to appease the anger of the people. 
Clarendon, seeing his life in danger, escaped to the 
continent. Parliament doomed him to perpetual 
exile. He spent the remainder of his life in 
Avriting a " History of the Great Eebellion." 

After the fall of Clarendon, Charles selected for 
his advisers five leading members of the court. 
Two of these were, like the King, Bomanists at 
heart, and ready to assist in his schemes against 
the religion and liberty of the country. The 
others were men of unscrupulous character, but 
unwilling to side with their royal master in his 
religious intrigues. The united letters of these 
five councillors made up the word " Cabal." * By 

* This was not a new "wotd, as is often supposed. It comes 
through the French from theH.ebw'w ** Oa!b\)i)iaJii" w^dmeMis, " a 
gecret knot of plotters.* ' 
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this word their administration became known, and 
on account of the disgraceful way in which the 
Government was carried on under their direction, 
the word " Cabal " has ever since been used as a 
term of reproach, signifying a secret association of 
a few persons who seek by cmming practices to 
obtain office and power. 



DATES. 

The Great Plagua 1665 A 

The Pira of London 1666 . 

The First Dutcli War .... I6a5-B7 . 



Sl-MUABY. 

Ckarlei II. was at heart a. Eoman Catholie, and ira* 
desirous o/ favouring the professors of that reUgion. He 
intrigued leith the powerful King of France for the destruc- 
tion of HoUand, which was an important Frotestant country. 
War was carried on with Holland from the year 1666 to 
1667, and again from 1672 to 1674. During 1665 
London was depopulated by the Great Plague, and in 1666 
destroyed by the Great Fire. The Dutch fleet threatened 
London, and also scoured the English Channel unopposed. 
The King's chief minister the Earl of Clarendon, was 
forced into exile. The King then governed by the advice of 
the " CabaL" 

eD-thni-t-aBt'-io com-mero'-l-al 





LESSON XVI. 

CHARLES II. AND LEWIS XIV. 

One of the first measures of the Cabal gave 

great satisfaction to the natioa This -was the 
famous Triple Alliance, or union of England, Hol- 
land, and Sweden, to check the designs of France 
upon FJanders. Lewis 'S.W,\iBA.se:QS.\i&wraias 
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into Flanders and seized, some of its strongest 
fortresses. The whole country lay at his mercy, 
when the Triple Alliance stopped his further 
advance, and compelled him to make peace and 
give up the greater portion of his conquests. The 
part England played in this matter brought back 
to the minds of the people the days of Cromwell, 
when our country was thought to be the champion 
of Protestantism; for the Triple Alliance was 
supposed to be a union of the Protestant powers 
of the Continent in defence of their reUgion. By 
this action the Government obtained great popu- 
larity. 

But King Charles had no intention to continue 
Cromweirs policy, neither would Lewis rest content 
to be thwarted in his schemes of aggrandisement. 
The two kings entered into secret correspondence 
with each other. Charles expressed his readiness 
to support the designs of Lewis. He privately 
consulted with the two members of the Cabal 
whose religious sympathies were like his own, and 
admitted to the conference his brother James, who 
had already secretly joined the Roman Catholic 
Church. He confessed to these that he was a 
Romanist, and sought their advice how to establish 
that religion in the kingdom. It was decided to 
seek the aid of France for the furtherance of such 
a design. Negotiation ended in the secret treaty 
signed at Dover in the year 1670, by which 
Charles promised to unite in a war agam^ti H5^\!isscL\^ 
to assist the French designs \x^oix ^\wcAfc't?s> ^»2sA. 
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Spain, and to declare himself a Roman Catholic. 
In return he was to receive from Lewis a yearly 
pension of two hundred thousand pounds, and an 
army of six thousand men to quell discontents in 
England. Two only of the Cabal knew the con- 
tents of the disgraceful treaty of Dover. Every 
care was taken to prevent the other three members 
from becoming acquainted with it ; but, as they 
agreed to support the war against Holland, a sham 
treaty with France was shown to them, in which 
nothing was said about the King's change of 
religion, or the pension, or the promised military 
aid. Thus the majority of the royal council were 
tricked to help forward the secret designs of the 
Romanist party at Court. 

The King and council now resolved to trick the 
Parliament. They demanded supplies of money 
under the pretence of upholding the Triple Alliance. 
Having obtained the required sums the King 
adjourned the two Houses, in order to be free to 
carry out his plans. His first step was to issue a 
Declaration of Indulgence, by which the penal laws 
against Nonconformists were not to be put in force, 
and liberty of public worship was to be given 
to all Dissenters, except Roman Catholics, who 
were allowed to practice their religion in private 
houses only. Charles adopted this course of 
action to please the deluded members of his 
council, who were in favour of the religious tolera- 
tion of the Protestant sects. At the same time he 
hoped to weaken the ualioxvai C!Uwtch> which he 
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considered to be the great stumbling-block in the 
way of his proposed religious changes. The De- 
claration of Indulgence opened the prison -doors to 
hundreds of Nonconformist preachers, and allowed 
crowds of banished ministers to return to their 
homes. The exercise of this power, however, on 
the part of the King was not lawful. The perse- 
cuting laws were made by the King and Parlia- 
ment together, and their suspension could only 
take place by the joint consent of the same powers. 
The separate action of either of these powers in 
dealing with the laws of the land is illegal. So 
Charles acted illegally, and in the spirit of a 
despotic monarch, when he issued the Declaration 
of Indulgence on his own authority. He was 
obUged to withdraw it when Parliament assembled 
in the following year. 

The suspension of the penal laws was followed 
by a declaration of war against Holland ; but before 
that declaration was published Charles treacherously 
attempted to seize the Dutch Smyrna fleet in the 
Mediterranean. This disgraceful attempt, however, 
failed. The war took the Dutch by surprise, 
especially as the Triple Alliance was still in force. 
A great naval battle was fought off the coast of 
Suflfolk, in which the English, though severely 
handled, were victorious. But the chief danger 
threatened Holland on the land side, where the 
French armies had pushed their outposts within 
sight of Amsterdam. The spirit of the Dutch rose 
with their danger. Electing "WWiVam, \)cvfe ^orax^ 
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• 

Prince of Orange, as commander of their forces, 
they flooded the country with water by opening 
the dykes, and compelled the French to beat a 
hasty retreat. 

The delay caused by this unexpected turn of 
the war completely upset the calculations of the 
EngUsh King. His treasury was almost empty, 
and there was no way of obtaining money except 
by an appeal to Parliament. So early in the year 
1673 the national assembly was called together, 
but it now met in a temper very different from 
what it showed in the early years of the reign. A 
suspicion had arisen that the Uberty and religion 
of the country were in danger. Nothing, of course, 
was known of the secret treaty of Dover, but it was 
observed that Roman CathoUcs were in great favour 
at Court, and held high commands in the army 
and navy. The alliance with France, besides, pro- 
duced grave doubts and fears. As soon, therefore, 
as ParUament recommenced its sitting, an attack 
was made upon the Declaration of Indulgence, and 
the right of the King to issue such a decree was 
strongly condemned. Charles yielded to the storm, 
and withdrew the Declaration. But the distrust 
of the people was not removed by this change of 
the royal poUcy. An Act was immediately passed 
to ensure that all the chief posts in the State 
should be held by Protestants. This was the 
famous Test Act. It provided that all persons 
holding any pubhc office, civil or military, should 
take the oath of supremacy, "b^ ^\i\cJ[i\i\\ft €»0Yereign 
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was acknowledged to be the chief power in Eng- 
land in all matters, and should sign a declaration 
against the doctrine of transubstantiation, and 
should receive the sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
according to the rites of the Church of England. 

The startling results of this Act justified the 
fears of Parliament. The Duke of York, who was 
the next heir to the throne, declared himself a 
Koman Catholic, and resigned his post as head of 
the navy. The Lord High Treasurer, who was a 
member of the Cabal and had taken part in the 
business of the secret treaty of Dover, also retired 
from office. These examples were followed by 
hundreds of others. So many resignations created 
much excitement and alarm, for they proved the 
existence of greater dangers than were previously 
suspected. From this time the King and his court 
became objects of distrust, and a country party, as 
it was called, took its rise in Parliament to watch 
the actions of the Government. The Cabal was 
broken up. Charles then selected for his chief 
adviser the Earl of Danby, who was known to 
maintain the views of the exiled Earl of Clarendon. 
By this choice the King hoped to win back the 
confidence of the Cavalier Churchmen. The war 
with Holland was also brought to a close. 

The fell of the Cabal Ministry coincides with 
the end of the first half of the reign of Charles II., 
and jnarks a great change in the feelings of the 
nation towards the King. The events of tk^ 
second half of the reign are maitii^ \)£i^ x^^^xi^X*^ ^^ 
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these altered feelings. They must ha narrated in 

the next Lesson, 



SVMMABY. 

By the adt-ice of the "Cabal" Ministry the Triple 
Alliance wag formed, under the pretence of cheeking the 
poicer of France; but soon after the King secretly signed 
a treaty at Dover, selling himself and his country to France. 
To gain the favour of the Nonconfm-mists, he issued the 
Declaration of Indulgence. When Parliamejit again met, 
it compelled the King to withdraw the Indulgence, and aUo 
passed the Test Act. The Duke of York and many people 
in high places gave up thdr offices. The Cabal mas broken 
up, and a powerful opposition parly to the Court aroff in 
Parliament. Charles tlien selected' the Earl of Danhy for 
his adviser, in the hope of regaining the lost confidence 
of tlie nation. 

al-li'-aTice de-sign b' a^-srand'-iae-msnt 

cbamp'-i-on coa'-cineHtB [ das-pot'-lQ 




LESSON XVII. 

THE POPISH PLOT. 

In the previous Lesson we read of the formation 
in the Parliament of a country party in opposition 
to the policy of the Court. The most influential 
man of this party at this time was the first Earl of 
Shaftesbury, who had been raised to the peerage 
for his services to the King. He was one of 
the five members of the Cabal, but he was not 
admitted amongst those who were privy to the 
secret treaty of Dover. Shaftesbury had taken a 
prominent part in public affairs for more than 
thirty years. In the troubles of the previous reign 
he was first a Eoyalist, then a Parliamentarian, 
next a. supporter of Cromwell, and last of all a 
strong advocate for the restoration of the Stuarts. 
He was a man of great abiUty and foresight, but 
without moral principles. Among the profligate 
frequenters of the court of Charles 11. none was 
worse than Shaftesbury. He may be truly de- 
scribed as a political schemer, whose main pur- 
pose it was to attach himself to t\i^ ^\jtQiti.^^'^\» i\^^. 
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Nothing could humiliate a character of this kind, 
or stir up his resentment more than to be tricked 
or outwitted. When Shaftesbury suspected the 
trickery of the treaty with France, he forthwith 
threw himself into the ranks of the rising opposi- 
tion, and fostered its growth with all his skill and 
power. His hope of success against the Court lay 
in a new parliamentary election. The Cavalier 
Parliament, elected at the beginning of the reign 
amid the excitement of the Restoration, continued 
its existence. The feelings of a great part of the 
nation had changed ; its fears for the safety of the 
Protestant religion had been aroused, and a new 
election would therefore result in a return of mem- 
bers less favourable to the Court. Shaftesbury 
worked hard in Parliament to obtain a dissolution, 
but his efforts to obtain this object being defeated, 
he and his chief supporters were sent to the Tower 
of London on the charge of " contempt of the 
House/' where they remained for some time until 
they apologised for their conduct. 

In the meanwhile Earl Danby, the chief adviser 
of the Government, endeavoured to allay the sus- 
picions of the country by persuading the King to 
show himself favourable to the maintenance of the 
established religion. By this minister's advice an 
Act was proposed for the security of the Church 
in case a Roman Catholic should mount the 
throne ; an event which seemed not unlikely, as 
the King's brother James, Duke of York, was the 
next heir. The Act of SeQ.\in\.^,\isy««^^^, ^5k^<5^ tioo 
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much power to the bishops, and for this reason it 
was rejected by the House of Commons. 

The Parliament preferred to strengthen Protes- 
tant interests at home by checking the growth of 
the power of the French king, who was regarded 
as the champion of Eomanism in Europe. Ever 
since, the secret Treaty of Dover he had not ceased 
his attacks upon Holland, and in Flanders his 
arms were now victorious. The English Parha- 
ment, alive to the dangers that threatened England 
from a French conquest of the Low Countries, 
demanded that war should be declared against 
France. But Charles was then a secret pensioner 
of the French king, and therefore disincliixed to 
quarrel with him. So he prorogued the Parlia- 
ment for some months, to free himself from its 
inconvenient demands, and depended upon a 
supply of French gold for his immediate wants. 

It was plain to Lord Danby that conduct of 
this sort, in opposition to the will of the nation, 
would prove disastrous to the sovereign. He 
persuaded Charles to see that the safety of the 
throne could not be insured, unless the people 
were satisfied that their religion was not in danger. 
He also suggested a way to win their confidence 
by inviting to England the head of the Dutch 
nation, William, Prince of Orange, and wedding 
him to Mary, the eldest daughter of the Duke of 
York. 

William was the son of a daughter of ChaxWL.^ 
and was therefore nephew to Ha mlen^^^ i^J&x^t- 
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in-law. Mary had been brought up in the faith 
of the Church of England, which had been her 
mother's religion. The marriage took place much 
to the joy of the English people, but to the 
vexation and disappointment of the friends of 
the French king, who abounded at the English 
Court. The people of England rejoiced in this 
marriage, because it pointed to the probability of 
a Protestant succession to the English throne, inas- 
much as neither Charles nor his brother James 
had any son to succeed him. It also pointed to an 
alliance with Protestant Holland in opposition to 
France. To the anger of the French king at this 
unexpected union the English Parliament dis- 
played a most warlike spirit. It voted supplies for 
an army to assist the Dutch and their allies against 
France ; but Charles, instead of declaring war, 
intrigued with both sides for his own private 
advantage, and so disgusted both by his duplicity, 
that they settled their own terms of peace in the 
Treaty of Nimeguen, 1678 A.D., which left France 
the greatest power in Europe. 

The position of Charles, however, was most 
favourable to the execution of any of his private 
schemes, if he had had the courage to put them 
in force. He had under his command an army 
of twenty thousand men, which had been raised 
for the expected war with France, and he had 
besides a good supply of French and English 
money. His failure to carry out the wishes 
of Parliament, and the eiis»\,^u(i^ of auch a large 
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body of armed men under his control, aroused again 
the suspicions of the country. Stories of intrigues 
and Eoman Catholic plots increased the general 
distrust. In this disturbed state of the nation a 
man of worthless character, named Titus Gates, 
declared that he had discovered a Popish Plot 
which had for its object the assassination of 
Charles, the accession of the Duke of York, and 
the destruction of Protestantism. 

Gates had been a Baptist preacher in the time 
of the Commonwealth. After the Eestoration he 
was ordained a clergyman of the Church of England. 
Reduced to beggary through misconduct, he joined 
the Church of Rome, and resided for some time 
in Jesuit establishments both in Spain and France. 
In these places he probably heard discussions about 
the recovery of England to the Roman Catholic 
faith, and hints about the private feelings of the 
English royal family may have reached his ears. 
When, therefore, he was expelled by the Jesuits 
for misbehaviour, he returned to London, and, 
availing himself of the general distrust of the 
country, concocted the story of the Popish Plot, 
and swore to its truth before a London magistrate 
named Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey. The sudden 
disappearance of this magistrate, and the discovery 
of his dead body in a ditch outside of London, 
gave colour to Gates's invention. Rumour at once 
charged the Roman Catholics with the murder, 
and forthwith the whole country was in a blaze 
of excitement, and ready to "beViev^ ^^erj \s^^. 
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C!oleman, the Duke of York's secretary, was accused 
as being one of the chief conspirators. His papers 
being seized, letters were found addressed to the 
confessor of the King of France, which seemed to 
confirm the statements of Oates. The correspond- 
ence referred to the conversion of the British Isles 
to Eomanism, the destruction of heresy, and the 
prospects of success in such a work. In the 
excited condition of the nation this was sufficient 
to give credence to the wildest statements of the 
informer. 

Just at this time the Earl of Shaftesbury was 
released from the Tower. He saw in the plot the 
ready means of destroying the power of the Court 
Party and of obtaining a new election of Parlia- 
ment. He affected to believe everything that 
Oates asserted, and fanned the popular panic to the 
utmost. Several Eoman Catholic peers were sent 
to the Tower, and the gaols were crowded with 
suspected persons. Armed bands patrolled the 
streets of London to guard the city from a rising 
of Romanists. Oates was regarded as the saviour 
of his country. A pension of £1,200 a year was 
bestowed upon him ; lodgings were assigned to him 
at Whitehall ; and medals were struck in his honour. 

In this alarmed state of the public mind, 
Shaftesbury used his influence to pass a Bill in 
Parliament excluding Roman Catholics from a seat 
in either House. It was aimed against the Duke 
of York, but a special clause was carried by the 
Court party freeing Tami ixoisx \X!k^ o^^t^votl of the 
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Bill. This Act remained in force until the early- 
part of the nineteenth century, when, under 
George IV., its disabilities were removed by the 
passing of the " Roman Catholic Relief Bill." 

The rewards bestowed upon Titus Gates brought 
forward other informers with stories of the wildest 
description. Coleman, and several Jesuit priests, 
were tried, condemned, and sent to the scaffold. 
No Roman Catholic's life was safe against .the oaths 
of these wicked men. Victim after victim was 
hurried to a cruel death on the statements of this 
perjured band. Even the Queen herself was ac- 
cused at the bar of the House of Lords for com- 
plicity in the Plot, but such a daring charge was 
too much for the Peers, who rejected it with indig- 
nation. 

Popular excitement was now on the wane, when 
an exposure of the King s money dealings with 
the King of France rekindled the panic. The re- 
velation of the despatch to the French king, in 
which Charles demanded payment for his services, 
astounded the Parliament ; and as Danby's name 
was attached to the document, he was at once im- 
peached on the charge of high treason. The Court 
party was now utterly at the mercy of the Opposi- 
tion. Charles was willing to do anything to pre- 
vent Danby's trial, which might cause further 
discoveries. He, therefore, consented to a new 
election of Parliament, on condition that the im- 
peachment of his Minister should dro^. 
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DATES. 

Lord Danby's Ministry . . . 1673-78 a.d. 

Marriage of Mary and the Prince of Orange 1678 „ 
The Popish Plot of Titus Gates . . . 1678 „ 



Summary. 

In the latter half of the reign of Charles II, a powerful 
country party vas headed by the Earl of Shaftesbury, in 
opposition to the Court, To idn hack the confidence of the 
nation^ the King married his niece Mary to WiUiam^ Prmce 
of Orange, icho ivas at the head of the Protestant parly m 
the Continent, Soon afterwards the nation was driven into 
a panic by stones of Popish plots, Shaftesbury used tUeee 
to further his schemes against the Court party. Bommt 
Catholics were excluded from Parliament, Danby^s govern- 
ment ivas overthrown, and the election of a new Parliammt 
was ordei'ed. 



hum-ir-i-ate her'-e-sy 

main'-ten-ance ap-o'-logr-ise 

dis-ap-point'-ment ne'-phew 



du-plic'-i-ty 
gaols 





LESSON XVIII. 

THE EXCLUSION BILL. — DEATH OF CHARLES IL 

Early in the year 1679 a new Parliament was 
elected, consisting chiefly of members of the coun- 
try party. Lord Shaftesbury, and others of similar 
views, now became members of the Royal Council. 
The appointment of such a Mimstiy,t''i'^^%^"^ '^'^'''^'^S' 
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hailed with much satisfaction by the country, did 
not succeed in quieting the suspicions and fears of 
the people. Even the disbanding of the army, and 
the departure of the Duke of York from England, 
failed to inspire confidence. The prospect of the 
accession of a Koman Catholic sovereign further 
disquieted minds already disturbed by the revela- 
tions that had been made. Shaftesbury thought 
that nothing short of the exclusion of the Duke 
of York from the succession to the throne could 
satisfy the country. The House of Commons 
adopted his opinion and passed an Exclusion Bill ; 
but the King stopped further proceedings by pro- 
roguing Parliament. 

Charles was encouraged in this step by the 
disunion which he found existing in the Royal 
Council upon the important question of the suc- 
cession to the throne. If the Duke of York was 
to be excluded, who was the next heir to the 
crown ? Some of the Council were in favour of 
the Duke's eldest daughter, Mary, wife of the Prince 
of Orange ; while Shaftesbury supported the cause 
of the Duke of Monmouth, who was the King's 
son, though not his lawful heir. This split in the 
Council strengthened the hands of the Court party, 
and prevented a national settlement which might 
have saved England from the necessity of the 
Revolution nine years later. Charles, taking ad- 
vantage of the weakness of his opponents, dis- 
solved the Parliament, scarcely six months old, and 
dismissed Shaftesbury from t\iQ> Council. 
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Before continuing the narrative of events, one 
Act of this short-lived Parliament deserves special 
mention. It passed a law providipg means by 
which every person arrested on any charge could 
make sure of a lawful trial. This enactment is 
known as the Habeas Corpus Act, from the first 
two words of the ancient Latin writs directing the 
production of an imprisoned person before the 
judges. Arbitrary imprisonment was guarded 
against from early times in our history, even 
before the signing of Magna Charta by King John, 
which provided that ** no freeman shall be taken, 
or imprisoned, or outlawed, or exiled, or in any 
way undone, except by the lawful judgment of 
his peers, or the law of the land;'* and the next 
clause said, " We will not sell, deny, or postpone 
to any one right and justice.'' In spite of these 
guarantees of personal liberty it frequcQtly happened 
that persons were kept in prison for long periods of 
time without trial, especially if they had incurred 
the displeasure of the sovereign. The judges, 
who had the power of issuing the writ of habeas 
corpus, might find excuses for delaying the writ, if 
such delay was desired by the sovereign. The 
judges at this time in our history did not hold 
their office for life, if well conducted, as they do 
now, but they were dependent upon the will of the 
King, and were therefore bound to him by self- 
interest. Now the object of the Habeas Corpus 
Act of the reign of Charles II. was to remove 
tiie causes of excuse for delaying ilii mxva «i1 
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the writ. For such an abuse of justice it inflicted 
the heaviest penalties short of death. Another 
important object was to prevent imprisonment 
beyond the seas. 

The dissolution of the Parliament, as mentioned 
above, threw the country into great excitement. 
The question of the succession to the throne raised 
up two hostile factions in every town and village 
in the realm. The unreality of the Popish Plot 
was not yet discovered, and so the Parliament that 
assembled at Westminster early in the year 1680 
was more hostile to the Duke of York than the 
one dismissed the previous year. King Charles 
had the daring to prorogue it at its first meeting, 
because he believed that time would work on his 
side. This conduct involved the whole of England 
in scenes of excitement that recalled the days 
before the outbreak of the Great Rebellion. Shaftes- 
bury devoted all his skill and energy to defeat the 
King's policy. By his advice petitions were sent 
up from all parts of the country in favour of the 
assembling of the Parliament. The Court party, 
on the other hand, were no less slow in obtaining 
petitions from their friends, in which they declared 
their abhorrence of the attacks upon the Crown. 
Thus England was divided into the camps of 
" Petitioners " and " Abhorrers." 

Nicknames again arose to distinguish the oppos- 
ing factions, as in the early days of the Long 
Parliament. The opponents of the Court were 
insultingly called Tf feigs, meaning sour mUk, a term 
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of Scottish origin. These retaUated by calling the 
other faction Tories, meaning give me, a name 
bestowed upon the popish outlaws in Ireland. 
These party names have survived in our history to 
the present time. 

So heated were these factions in their opposition 
as to threaten an outbreak of civil war. The 
remembrance of the evils of the wars of the Great 
Rebellion was still fresh, and the fear of their 
renewal drove great numbers of the people to the 
side of the Court. The King was thus encouraged 
to meet his Parliament again. The House of 
Commons forthwith passed the Exclusion Bill, as 
its predecessor had done ; but the House of Lords 
rejected it. Shaftesbury then attempted to frighten 
his opponents by reviving the prosecutions of the 
Popish Plot. The leader of the English Roman 
Catholics, the aged Lord Stafford, was tried, con- 
demned, and executed, on the testimony of Gates 
and his accomplices. But this did not overawe the 
King, who was again secretly dependent upon help 
from France. He met the defiance of Shaftesbury 
by a dissolution of ParHament. 

A few months later, in the spring of the 
year 1681, Charles summoned another ParUament 
to meet him at Gxford. The selection of that 
town for the place of assembly was purposely 
made in order to revive the associations of the 
Civil War. Gxford was the capital of Charles I. 
after the outbreak of the Great Rebellion. The 
resort of the King to that. ixiO^\* Wj^ i^^ 
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seemed to show that London was no longer safe 
for the Court, and that civil war would soon 
again deluge the land with blood. These fears 
were further increased when Charles entered Ox- 
ford under the escort of his guards, as if he 
expected to be attacked. Shaftesbury also added 
to the panic by surroundii^ himself with an armed 
body of his friends. 

The Oxford Parliament consisted of the same 
men as the assembly lately disBolved. It stub- 




bornly refused all concessions from the Court, as it 
was bent upon the Exclusion Bill. Its obstimu^ 
was followed by a dissolution after about a month's 
session. By tins time Charles saw that the tide 
of popular feeling had begun to turn in his &vour. 
The violent spirit of the cotmtry party in the 
Oxford ParUament drove many moderate men of 
that party to the other side, and civil war seemed 
so immiix&it that most, mau '<nha bad anything to 
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lose, dreaded the recurrence of such a calamity. 
Charles issued a proclamation to the nation, appeal- 
ing to its loyalty and justice. The eflfect of this 
appeal was wonderful. In most places it was 
received with an outburst of enthusiasm. The 
idea of supplanting James, Duke of York, excited 
to the utmost the devotion of the Koyalists to the 
doctrine of lawful hereditary succession. The 
country party was now at the King's mercy. He 
arrested Shaftesbury for his share in the Popish 
Plot, but London being true to the Whig side, the 
^Middlesex Grand Jury obtained his acquittal. For 
this the City of London lost its charter and was in 
other ways humiliated. All other places favour- 
able to the Whigs experienced similar treatment. 
Shaftesbury, seeing his life in danger, fled to Hol- 
land, where he soon after died. 

The triumph of the Court, and its consequent 
tyrannies, drove the Whig leaders to conspire for 
the overthrow of the Government. Plots of assas- 
sination, of which it is probable the chiefs of the 
Whigs knew nothing, were mixed up with the 
scheme of rebellion. The whole conspiracy was 
generally known as the Rye House Plot, from the 
name of a farmhouse in Hertfordshire, where the 
King was to be attacked. The plot having been 
discovered, several of its leading members perished 
on the scaffold, or by their own hands, while others 
fled the country. The Duke of Monmouth was par- 
doned for his share in the conspiracy, and retired 
to the Continent, 
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The power of the Whigs was now utterly broken. 
Charles &pent the remainder of his reign as an 
absolute &o\ ereign He rustored his brother Jamea 
to the office of High Admiral m defiance of the 




Test Act, and refused to summon a Parliament in 
spite of the law requiring him to do so. His trea- 
sury was supplied with money from France, and 
his guards were gradually, increased in number as 
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to amount to a small army. English freedom and 
religion were, however, freed from the danger that 
threatened them, by the King*s death. On the day 
previous to this event a Roman Catholic priest 
was privately admitted to his chamber, from whom 
he received the last rites of the Roman church. 
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Summary. , 
The new House of Commons, anxious for the Protestant reli- 
gioTif passed an ** Exclusion Bill,'' depriving the Duke of York 
of the succession to the throne, and also jmssed the great 
Habeas Corpus Act. The country was much divided upon 
the question of the royal successio7i» The two opposing 
factions were nicknamed Whigs and Tories, and civil war 
seemed imminent. The King at lewjth succeeded in drawing 
ike feelings of the^iatimi to his side, and Shaftesbury was 
obliged to save his life by flight from the country. The 
Whig leaders, in despair, engaged in the Kye House Plot. 
Its discovery destroijed their power for a time, and made the 
King an absolute monarch for the remainder of his reign. 



Tro-rogne', to adjourn parlia- 
ment by royal order. 
When parliament sus- 
pends its own sittings 



this is called an adjourn- 
ment. 
"Writ, properly a writing, but 
applied only to certain 
legal documents. 



heir 
ar-bit'-rar-y 



eruar- an- tees' 
ab-hor'-rence 



dis'-sol-u-tion 
de'-lugre 




LESSON XIX. 

JAMES THE SECOND (1685 A.D. — 1688 A.D.). 

James, Duke of York, was hailed as king di- 
rectly after his brother's death, in February, 1683. 
Since the days of Queen Mary, the daughter 
of Henry VIII., no Roman Catholic had ruled 
in hese islands until the accession of James II., 
and from his time to the present no one of his 
religion has mounted the English throna James 
at once promised the Royal Council, and also his 
first Parliament, that he wotild maintain the esta- 
blished government in Church and State, and 
especially would defend the Church of England. 
In spite, however, of these solemn promises, he 
devoted the three years of his reign to the work of 
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undoing the Reformation, and of bringing the 
British Isles into subjection to the Pope. 

The majority of the nation loyally welcomed the 
accession of the Duke of York, because they behoved 
that he would be true to his promise to maintain 
the English Church. The Parliament elected 
shortly after his accession was comprised chiefly of 
Tory members ; but in many places the elections 
were not free. Not a voice in this assembly ven- 
tured to insist upon some security for the esta- 
bhshed reUgion ; so implicitly did it trust the 
royal intentions. In the same spirit it voted to 
the King an annual revenue of nearly two millions 
of money. 

The hearty way in which James found himself 
received and treated by the nation encouraged him 
to hope that he might undo the work of the En- 
glish Reformation without much opposition. In 
this hope he was further encouraged by the failure 
of an insurrection in Scotland and the West of 
England, which had for its cry the maintenance of 
the Protestant religion. 

The insurrection was planned in Holland, where 
many of the Whig leaders had sought refuge after 
the discovery of the Rye House Plot. Refugees 
from the tyranny. of the Government in Scotland 
also resorted there in large numbers, the chief man 
among them being the Duke of Argyll. By these 
and the English Whigs it was arranged that Argyll 
should lead an expedition to Scotland, while the 
Bake of Monmouth conducted aiiol\ieiX \t^q ^£iCi%r 
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land, for the purpose of exciting the people of 
each country into rebellion against a Roman 
Catholic sovereign. Argyll, having failed in his 
object, was taken prisoner and executed in Edin- 
burgh. 

In the mean time, early in June, Monmouth 
landed at Lyme, in Dorsetshire. His proclamation, 
announcing that he had come *' for the defence and 
vindication of the Protestant religion," was en- 
thusiastically received by the peasantry in that 
district. Six thousand men followed in his train 
as he marched through Devon and Somersetshire 
towards Bristol. But his assumption of the title 
of king aroused the loyalty of the nation in favour 
of James. The approach of the royal forces com- 
pelled Monmouth to fall back upon Bridgewater, 
closely pursued. The royal army took up a 
position on Sedgemoor, three miles from the town. 
Monmouth determined on a night-attack, and 
reached the moor unperceived, but his further 
progress was stopped by a deep drain, and in the 
confusion the King's men were aroused and rushed 
to arms. Daylight revealed to the Duke the hope- 
lessness of the struggle. Riding away for dear 
life he left his rustic followers to their fate. 
Though without discipline, and poorly armed, they 
stood their ground like veterans until all their 
ammunition was expended. Then the royal horse 
thundered down upon them, and put an end to 
the battle. More than a thousand of the insurgents 
lay dead on the moor, so stubborn was the stand 
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ttey made. Sedgemoor was the last battle fought 
on English ground. 

Two days later the Dake of Monmouth, disguised 
as a shepherd, with a few peas in his pocket, was 
found hiding in a ditch in the New Forest, Hamp- 
shire. His piteous appeals to his uncle's mercy 
failed to save his head from the block. He was 
executed on Tower Hill. 

Meanwhile, martial law was wreaking vengeance 
on the rebels taken at Sedgemoor. The roads about 
Bridgewater were lined with gibbets, from each of 
which dangled a wretched prisoner ; and the sign- 
post of the chief inn at Taunton was used as 
a gallows for scores of rustics. These military 
executions were followed by an assize under Judge 
Jeffreys. Beginning at Winchester, and proceed- 
ing thence to Dorchester, Exeter, and Taunton, 
he left at each place an undying name for coarse 
brutality and ferocious cruelty. In Somersetshire 
alone two hundred and thirty-three prisoners were 
in a few daj^s hanged, drawn, and quartered, in 
accordance with the cruel punishment of high 
treason. Jeffreys was rewarded for his *' Bloody 
Assize,'' as it was called, with the office of Lord 
Chancellor, which entitled him to a peerage. 
Besides the hundreds who suffered death, more 
than eight hundred were sentenced to transporta- 
tion. These persons were placed at the disposal 
of courtiers, either to pardon for money, or to sell 
as slaves for ten years in the West Indies. The 
young ladies of Taunton, who \iaA ^xe^'Si^'ViV.'b^ X^^ 

L 
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Duke of Monmouth with a banner, had to redeem 
their liberty by paying the Queen's maids of 
honour the sum of £2,000. 

Monmouth's rebellion offered the King a good 
excuse for the maintenance of a standing army ; 
but in order that it should be of service to 
him in his purpose to change the established re- 
ligion, he thought it necessary that it should be 
placed under officers of his own faith. This, 
however, the Test Act, passed in the late reign, 
forbade, and Parliament would not sanction its 
violation. The opposition of Parliament having 
been stopped by a prorogation, James claimed the 
right of dispensing with the laws, appointed Roman 
Catholics to the army, surrounded himself with a 
Cabal after his own heart, and placed a large armed 
force on Hounslow Heath to overawe the citizens 
of London. 

The year 1686 was marked by more direct at- 
tacks upon the established religion. Roman Catho- 
lics were authorized to hold livings in the English 
Church. One was allowed to hold the mastership 
of University College, Oxford, and another was 
made Dean of Christ Church in the same city. In 
these colleges the Mass of the Roman Church was 
publicly celebrated. The Bishoprics of Oxford 
and Chester were bestowed upon men favourable 
to the King's policy. A court of High Commis- 
sion, similar to the one abolished by the Loug 
Parliament, was formed for the control of ecclesias- 
tical affairs, and placed uiidfit tke ^r^idency of 
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the notorious Lord Chancellor Jeffireys. The clergy 
were then ordered to refrain from preaching against 
Romanism. The Bishop of London was suspended 
from his office for neglecting to punish a clergy- 
man who had disobeyed the order of the High 
Commission Court. A papal legate was now in at- 
tendance at Whitehall, where none but Romanists 
found favour. The King's brothers-in-law, the sons 
of the first Lord Clarendon, were dismissed from 
their posts in the State to make way for men more 
willing to further the royal schemes. 

In Ireland matters were still worse. There a 
scheme was at work to raise a purely Roman 
Catholic army to put down Protestantism in that 
island, to establish Popery, and to aid the King, if 
necessary, in accomplishing the same results in 
England. The royal policy during this year filled 
the English people with distrust. They were led 
to think that James had no intention of keeping 
his promises made at the beginning of the reign. 
Their fears were also excited by the arrival of 
thousands of French Protestants, who were forced 
to leave France, because they were no longer allowed 
to exercise their religion. The stories they told 
of their cruel persecutions were heartrending and 
full of warning. The excitement grew to such a 
pitch that riots broke out in various parts of the 
country, but these had no effect in turning James 
from his purpose. 



I. 2 
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CHIEF DATE. 

Battle of Kcdgemoar 1685 a.d. 

SUHHAUV. 

In hU sJiort reign James IT. iought to hand over the Engliih 
Church to the rule of the Pope, The Dukeg of Argyll atiil 
Monmouth tried to raise an imurrection, hv,t failed. The 
captured reheU were punisJted by martial law, and in the 
foUovAng aadze Judge Jeffrey» earned a name infarmmtfor 
briUalitti arul cruelty, Roman Catholic offieere were thm 
placed in command of the army, contrary to the laws, AU 
the high offices of State were taken from men unwHUfig to 
embrace the Itoman Catholic faith. The Government, arvy, 
and magixtrac'j of Ireland were confined to Romavvitg. 



com'-prlaed 





S*^---^ 



LAHBBTU f ALIOE. 



TEIAL OF THE SEVEN BISHOPS. 

The success which had attended the determined 
efforts of Lewis of France to destroy Protestantism 
in that country gave encouragement to the King 
of England. In spite of many warnings, even 
from those of his own faith, he began the year 1687 
with an attack upon the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. These were the only seats of 
learning for the training of the clergy, and there- 
fore it waa of the highest imjiottawe \» 'Viw. ■(^'ca. 
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to bring them tinder the influence of Roman 
Catholic teaching. At Oxford his party had 
already secured a footing. Cambridge University 
was now required to confer the degree of Master of 
Arts upon a Benedictine Monk without the obser- 
vance of the usual rules. This, of course, was 
only the beginning of a scheme to fill the Univer- 
sity with Roman Catholic graduates. The request 
having been refused, the chief men of the Univer- 
sity were summoned before the Court of High 
Commission, and their Vice-Chancellor was deprived 
of his office. 

In Oxford the King, encouraged by his two 
former successes, ventured to make a bolder demand. 
The President of Magdalen College — the richest 
seminary in Oxford — having died, the King ordered 
the Fellows of Magdalen to elect to the office a 
young man, named Farmer, of worthless character, 
who had lately joined the Roman Catholic Church. 
The Fellows refused, and chose one of their own 
members. The High Commission Court set the 
election aside. James then recommended the 
Bishop of Oxford as a suitable candidate, but the 
Fellows held to their first choice, though the King 
visited the city and endeavoured to frighten them 
into obedience. The Bishop, however, was forcibly 
installed ; the Fellows were expelled for their re- 
sistance to the royal will ; and thus a third college 
in the University passed into Roman Catholic 
hands. 

These violent attacks vv^oxi XXv^ CKurch were 
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followed by an attempt to break the power of 
Protestant opposition by attaching the Noncon- 
formists to the side of the Court. With this view, 
James issued a Declaration of Indulgence, allowing 
freedom of religious worship to all his subjects, in 
spite of the penal laws passed in his brother's 
reign. Such an indulgence was a great boon to 
the ^'onconformists, because they suffered much 
for conscience' sake. But most of them under- 
stood tlie King's motive, and refused to receive a 
benefit which, was chiefly intended as a favour to 
Roman Catholics ; and, besides, they knew that 
the act -of the King in issuing the Declaration was 
unlawful, and dangerous to freedom. The English 
clergy patiently bore the insults which the King 
had heaped upon .their Church, because for years 
they had been continually preaching the doctrine 
that it \\as wrong to offer active resistance to the 
royal will. It was the dutj'', they said, of all loyal 
Englishmen to render passive obedience to the 
unjust commands of the Sovereign. 

But this doctrine broke down in April, 1688, 
when tlie King issued his second Declaration of 
Indulgence, and commanded the clergy to read it 
publicly in Divine Service on two successive Sun- 
days. This insult was too much even for the most 
patient of men. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
and six other bishops presented to the King a 
petition in which they protested against the com- 
mand to lend their aid to an illegal Declaration. 
Their action excited the King to f\xxy. ^^ $oct<^^\fe^ 
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the High Commission Court to deprive them of 
their sees ; but even Judge Jeflfreys hesitated to 
adopt this course. It was therefore resolved to 
charge the bishops with libel for presenting such a 
petition, and, in default of bail, they were S3nt to 
the Tower to await trial. Their barge from West- 
minster to the Tower was attended by innumerable 
boats filled with sympathising spectators, and the 
banks of the Thames were covered with encouraging 
multitudes. 

In the mean time came the Sunday fixed for 
reading the Declaration. All the LondoE clergy 
except four refused to read it, and the congregation 
of these four walked out of the church at the sound 
of the opening words. The country clergy were of 
the same mind as those of the capital : oily in a 
few places was the Declaration read. James was 
too bigoted to pause in his dangerous course. In 
spite of dissuasions from more discreet friends, he 
hurried on the trial of the bishops, and took pre- 
cautions, by packing the jury and the bench of 
judges, to ensure success. Thousands of Londoners 
crowded the neighbourhood of the court, and the 
whole of England was on the tiptoe of expectation. 
As soon as the foreman of the jury gave the ver- 
dict, *'Not guilty," the shouts within the court 
conveyed the good news to the multitude without, 
whose loud huzzas were carried by other joyous 
throngs throughout the City. London was never 
more joyful than on that night. Bonfires burned 
in every o])en space, aivcV mndow^ y^e^e li^ht^d vith 
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seven candles, in honour of the seven men who 
were regarded as champions of liberty and the 
Protestant religion. 

The hopes of the nation had for some time pre- 
viously to the trial of the bishops been turned for 
deliverance to William, Prince of Orange, the King's 
son-in-law. That Prince watched with much anxiety ' 
the proceedings of his father-in-law ; but he hesi- 
tated to interfere by force of arms, trusting rather 
to the peaceful succession of his wife to the throne 
on her father s death. An event, however, happened 
at the English Court shortly before the trial of the 
bishops which put an end to his hesitation. James's 
second wife, Mary of Modena, gave birth to a male 
child, who, if he lived, would be heir to the throne. 
The prospect of the succession of a Roman Catholic 
filled the people with disappointment and dismay. 
They refused to believe the genuineness of the 
birth. They said it Avas a plot of the Jesuits to 
deprive the wife of the Prince of Orange of the 
throne. The child, they said, was secretly brought 
into the royal bed-chamber and handed round as 
the son of James. 

The birth of the Prince decided the leaders of 
both Tories and Whigs to send for the Prince of 
Orange. A number of influential men, watching 
for an opportunity of deliverance, had met from 
time to time in an ancient mansion called Lady 
Place, on the banks of the Thames. They now 
determined that the hour was come. The invi- 
tation wp-s sent to Holland on t\vo n^x^ ^^^ ^\ 
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the acquittal of the bishops. WiUiam spent the 
remaining summer months in making prepara- 
tions for the invasion. James was warned by 
the King of France of the dinger that threatened 
him from Holland but obstmacj seems to have 




blinded his eyes. He further outraged the feelings 
of his Enghsh subjects by attempting to bring Irish 
Roman Catholic soldiers into Ei^land. The people 
displayed their defiant temper in the ballad known 
rts "ii]IibuUero," in ■wln\cl\ th.eY ridiculed these 
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Irish arrivals. James at last awoke to a sense of 
his danger, and hurriedly prepared to meet it. He 
gathered an army, collected a fleet, and endeavoured 
to regain the favour of the Church ; but he moved 
too late. The nation had been tried too far, and 
it awaited now the first east wind to bring the 
Prince of Orange to the shores of England to 
accomplish the revolution so much desired. 



DATES. 

James attacked the Universities . 
Trial of the Seven Bishops 



1687 A.D 
1688 



>> 



Summary. 
Violent attacks were made upon the rights of the Unlrersl' 
ties of Oxford and Cambridgef with the object of placing them 
under Boman Catholic influence. Then followed the ** De- 
claration of Indulgence,'' and an order for the clergy to 
read it in Divine Service, Seven hishoj}s, jyetitioning 
against it, were sent to the Tower for libel. The biith of a 
son to Janus disappointed aiid alarmed the j^eople, as they 
were expecting the Protestant Piincess Mary to succeed her 
father. They invited the Prince of Orange to invade 
England and bring about a Revolution. 



Un-i-vera'-i-ty, a place • of 
higher education, where 
titles of learning or de- 
grees are given: e.g., 
Master of Arts. 



Fer-lows, members of a col- 
lege who have certain 
priA-ileges and powers of 
management. 



vi'-o-lent 
cap'-it-al 



man -sion 
con'-soi-ence 



gen'-u-ine-ness 
de-fi'-ant 



LESSON XXL 

THE IIKVOLUTION, 1G88 A.D. 

On the 1st of November, in the year 1688, 
William, Prince of Orange, sailed from Holland with 
fifty war-ships and about six hundred transports 
containing an army of fourteen thousand men. On 
the 5th of the same month he landed in England 
at Torbay, Devonshire. He had already issued a 
'* Declaration *' stating the cause of his expedition. 
He said that he had come to protect the rights 
and liberties of the people, to obtain a free Parlia- 
ment, and to examine into the truth of the birth 
of the young prince. His banner bore the memor- 
able words — " The Protestant reUgion and the 
liberties of England !" At first the people, re- 
membering the terrors of the cruelties that followed 
Sedgemoor, held aloof, but eventually high and 
low joined his standard in thousands. 

James gathered a formidable army at Salisbury 

to repel the invasion, but only the Irish portion 

ot it could be trusted. Some of the highest officers, 

among whom was Lot<\ CVvvxice\vi\\, ^it^xwards better 
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known as the Duke of Marlborough, deserted to 
the Prince of Orange, The King's daughter Anne 
and her husband, with others of high rank, also 
joined the invader. Jamea, finding himself deserted 
on all sides, withdrew to London, which was already 
in a riotous state, and sent away to France his 
queen and child, A few hours later he left his 




palace in disguise and reached Feversham, in Kent,- 
where he and his companions hired a small vessel 
to convey them across the Channel. As they were 
about to set sail some fishermen boarded their 
craft, and, supposing the passengers to be Jesuits, 
roughly brought them on shote. 5«aie'a. \;&ft-a.xft- 
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turned to London under an escort of his own 
guards who had been sent for his protection. 

The Prince of Orange was at Windsor when 
James returned to the capital. His plans were 
entirely upset by the failure of the royal escape, 
because he had hoped to find a vacant throne. 
James, however, was requested to retire from the 
capital. This he was glad enough to do, and 
withdrew to Rochester, from which place a few 
days later he escaped to France. William entered 
London about the middle of December, on the day 
the King left it. He immediately called together 
all the Peers then in the neighbourhood, the chief 
citizens of London, and other prominent men. On 
their advice he determined to call a Convention 
Parliament to settle the government of the nation. 

The Convention assembled toward the end of 
January in the year 1689, and approved of the 
proceedings of the Prince of Orange. The House 
of Commons voted " that King James the Second, 
having endeavoured to subvert the constitution of 
this kingdom, by breaking the original contract 
between king and people, and, by the advice of 
Jesuits and other wicked persons, having violated 
the fundamental laws, and having withdrawn him- 
self out of the kingdom, has abdicated the govern- 
ment, and that the throne is thereby vacant." 

The next day it resolved — " That it hath been 
found by experience inconsistent with the safety 
and welfare of this Protestant kingdom to be 
governed by a popisii ^nue^r 
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The House of Lords heartily approved the latter 
resolution, but was much divided about the ques- 
tion of the vacancy of the throne declared in the 
first vote. The Tories desired a regency, while 
the Whigs strongly advocated a new sovereign. 
After many delays, both parties agreed to ofifer the 
crown to William and his wife Mary. 

But before the House of Commons finally con- 
sented to transfer the crown to the Prince and 
Princess of Orange, it patriotically drew up the 
famous Declaration of Rights, in which were set 
forth the arbitrary and illegal acts of King James 
and the ancient rights of the English people. It 
also drew up the Act of Settlement, which made 
the Princess Anne heiress to the throne, if her 
sister Mary should die without leaving any chil- 
dren. It, moreover, provided that any future 
sovereign becoming a Roman Catholic, or marrying 
one of that faith, should forfeit the crown, which 
should then descend to the next Protestant heir. 

This celebrated ** Declaration" was presented to 
William and Mary, and on their acceptance of it 
they were hailed as the sovereigns of England. For 
the first time in our history a double coronation 
took place. A second coronation-chair had to be 
made for the occasion, which may now be seen side 
by side with the ancient one in Westminster Abbey. 

The accession of William and Mary completed 
the famous event of "The English Revolution." 
The period of time from the first flight of James 
to the coronation of the Prince «i,\v^ ^rvxisy^'s^^ ^"^^ 
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Orange — that is to say, from the 1 1th of December 
to the 1 3th of the following February, is commonly 
known as the Interregnum.' 

The llevolution of 1688 ib one of the great 
landmarks of English history It settled many 
points of 
dispute be- 
tween the 
sovereign 
and the peo- 
pl e and 
placed the 
power of 
govern m ent 
m the hands 
of the House 
of C o m- 
mons 

The cus- 
toms and 
laws upon 
which the 
government 
of a nation 
IS based 
form what is 
called the " Constitution" of a country. Thus we 
speak of the "English Constitution," meaning by 
this expression the customs and laws which deter- 
mine the mode of our government. Now, the 
• /.f. the time tetwaea Wo aiQcaaAve to'TewigOB, 
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finglisli Oonstitution is the outgrowth of prin- 
ciples which had their origin in a very eariy 
time of our history* In those days rulers Were not 
accustomed, like more modem law-makers, to ex- 
press these principles in exact language. Such defi- 
nitions were scarcely needed when society was in a 
simple state. Custom, or use, decided the rights of 
all classes of people. As the nation grew, usages 
in government gradually a^ose, which were not 
in agreement with the ancient customs of the 
'people. These usages, by continuance for a length 
of time, became an established custom, and gave to 
rulers an acquired right, or, as it is called, a right 
of prescription. On this account, as well as on 
the absence of clearness in the expression of ancient 
rights, disputes between the people and the sove- 
reign could not be avoided. The leaders of the 
English Eevolution sought to remedy these things 
in their famous " Declaration," in which the claims 
of the people, in accordance with the ancient prin- 
ciples of the English Constitution, were clearly 
expressed. 

The Revolution also gave a decisive answer to 
the question, ** Whence do English sovereigns ob- 
tain their right to rule the nation?" Since the 
days of Henry VII. a notion had grown up that 
the King, like a father, had his authority direct 
from heaven, and therefore ruled by divine right. 
He was consequently not responsible to the nation 
for the exercise of this right, and had a sacred 
claim to the obedience of his subjecXi^. ^\i<5i^x.xv»sx» 
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kings especially maintained this view of their 
power. 

In times of early English history the popular 
belief was that the Sovereign obtained his power 
from the people. The Kingship then was elec- 
tive, and based upon contract, and on several 
occasions the choice of the people fell upon the 
brother rather than upon the son of a deceased 
king, because he was. considered more worthy. In 
the election of Harold, son of Earl Godwin, we 
have an example of the transfer of the cfown to 
one having no blood relationship to the old royal 
line. The principle of election continued in force 
after the Norman conquest, and was recognised in 
the coronation ceremony, for in this the people were 
called upon to acknowledge the new sovereign as 
their ruler. By-and-by, hereditary right became 
an established custom, and princes took the name 
. and exercised the power of kings before coronation. 
This usage, which first began after the death of 
Henry III., pushed the principle of election into 
the background, and favoured the growth in later 
times of the doctrine of the divine right of kings 
to rule. Yet it should not be forgotten that the 
ancient practice has always been recognised in the 
ceremony of coronation. 

Eight years before the Revolution, when the 
country was in a ferment about the Bill excluding 
the Duke of York from the throne, the EngUsh 
people seem to have forgotten the principles of the 
Constitution with tegatd to Kingship. Most pro- 
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bably they were brought to this state by the 

remembrance of the civil war, and the troubles of 

the Commonwealth. At any rate, a large part of 

the nation decided thit not even a full Parliament, 

with a lawful King at its head hid power to alter 

the due course of succession by descent The 

notion that theie -bis — -=. 

any contract between 

sovereign and people 

was ridiculed as the 

foolish fancy of repub 

hconb and the depo 

sition of kmgs was 

branded a& the woi&t 

birth of popery or 

fanaticism buch opi 

nions could not It, 

maintamed in the face 

of the bigotry and ty 

rannyof James II The 

majoiity of the uition 

perceived the absui 

dity as well as the 

danger to freedom, of 

the "divine right" of 

kings, and revived the old principle of electioiL 

The people decided through their representatives 

that they had the right to set aside even an entire 

royal family, if the interests of the nation required 

it, and that the monarch reigned by right of the 

national will 

m2 
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The English Revolution restored England id 
its place as a great European power. Excepting 
for the short period of the Protectorate of Oliver 
Cromwell, our country had for many years little 
influence with the nations of the Continent. It 
was now brought into close union with Holland, 
and became an important member of the alliance 
against France. The ambition of Lewis XIV. 
made France dangerous to neighbouring nations. 
William of Orange had succeeded in combining 
Holland, Germany, Austria, and Spain into a 
grand alliance to oppose the aggressions of the 
French king.. By the Revolution he Avas enabled 
to add to the coalition the might of England, which 
from this time forward has been reckoned as one 
of the foremost of European powers. 

The grant of religious toleration to Protestant 
Nonconformists was another important result of 
the Revolution. It was impossible to put in force 
the penal laws of Charles II. against persons who 
had heartily joined Avith the Church in the over- 
throw of James. An attempt, indeed, was made 
in Convocation to make such alterations in the 
Prayer Book as would enable Dissenters to return 
to the Church ; but the scheme fell through. A 
Toleration Act, granting complete freedom of wor- 
ship to Nonconformists, was passed in Parliament 
shortly afterwards. The new King wished to 
favour them still further by a repeal of the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts, by which, as we read in 
previous lessons, DissenUi:^ ^eiXQ "prevented from 
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holding public appointments in the State and in 
important towns. Though these laws continued 
in force, the grant of freedom of religious worship 
marked a great change in the national mind, and 
was a boon highly valued. 

The feeling in favour of toleration was also aided 
by a split which occurred in the Church. An 
important body of the clergy still believed in the 
divine right of kings, and having sworn allegiance 
to James II., conscientiously refused to break 
their oath and swear allegiance to William and 
Mary. Amongst this number were the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, a few other bishops, and many of 
the higher clergy. Nothing remained for the 
Government but to deprive these men of their 
livings ; but it was a course of action that aroused 
bitter feelings in the minds of a large section of the 
Church. The deprived clergy were called " Non- 
Jurors." * They and their followers regarded them- 
selves as the true Church of England. The posi- 
tion they took up was favourable to the growth 
of a spirit of toleration, and was in consequence a 
gain to religious liberty. 

DATES. 

Landing of William, Prince of Orange . 1688 ad. 

Declaration of Eights 1689 „ 

Coronation of William and Mary . . 1689 „ 

Summary. 
The Prince of Orange landed in Devonshire^ November 5th, 
1688, and marched to London almost uithout opposition. 

• Jfe, "'J^on-swe^jrGrB/* because t^ey 'wou\^"ao\.^^^w «J^^^tw^^. 
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King Janus, daeiieil by his own family and chief ojieen, 
escaped to France. The racani throne hyw then offered to 
WilU^m and Mary by a Convention Parliament summoned 
to settU the tuition. The House of Commons had preciously 
asserted the rights of the peopk in the "Declaration of 
Bights." To this document William agreed. The English 
Sevoltition produced impot-tant results. It declared that 
kings ruled in England by the national wilt, and thai the 
nation had power to alter the line of sveceesion. It brought 
England into alliance Kitit Holland and othei- countries 
against France, and restored our country to its place as a 
great European }ioxi!er. It also obtained freedom of religious 
warship for Nonconformists. The National Church was for 
a time distressed ami neukeiml l"j the exclusion of the Non- 





LESSON XXII. 

SETTLEMENT OF THE NATION AFTKIt 'tHE 
EEVOLUTION. 

William and Maby were declared King and 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, in February, 
1689. The settlement of the nation was the first 
business of the newly-elected sovereigns, and for 
this purpose the Convention, which had been sum- 
moned to decide the sovereignty of these realms, 
was declared to be a proper Parliament. Thus 
much valuable time was saved in a most important 
crisia. 

In tlie previous Lesson we p.rN'J Vwi ^.^Ve^-ov*^ 
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the public men of England were at this period to 
assert and vindicate their political rights. In the 
same spirit the Parliament continued to work. It 
converted the famous '^ Declaration of Eights *' into 
a ** Bill of Rights/' which thus became part of the 
statute laws of the realm. It' proceeded to settle 
the amount of revenue to be devoted to the new 
Government, and to direct in which way it should 
be spent. Its action in this matter was of the 
greatest importance, because it was devised to pre- 
vent a return of the illegal practices of the two 
previous reigns, and also to secure the control of 
taxation. It therefore limited its vote of supply 
to an annual sum, thus avoiding the mistake of 
the Restoration Parliaments, which granted to the 
Crown a revenue for life, thereby making the 
Sovereign independent of the people. The im- 
portance of the change is seen from the fact that a 
revenue voted to the Crown for one year only 
necessitates an annual meeting of Parliament. But 
a further change still was eflfected in the settlement 
of the revenue. The practice hitherto had been 
to vote a lump sum to the sovereign for his private 
and public expenses, and leave its disposal entirely 
in his hands. This practice was attended with 
many evils, as we read, under Charles II., when 
money inteiided for the defence of the nation was 
used to defray the expenses of the Court Parlia- 
ment now decided how the public revenue should 
he spent. It divided its grant into two equal 
parts^-one fpr th^ ^xa^ivlemw^ Qf th^ iroyal family 
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and government, and the other for the defences of 
the nation. 

Parliamentary control of the revenue was fol- 
lowed by a similar control of the land forces of the 
kingdom. A standing army had not existed in 
England until the days of the Commonwealth. Its 
action under Cromwell made it very unpopular, and 
it was immediately disbanded after the Restoration. 
The attempts of Charles II. and his brother James 
to establish an armed force were viewed with 
suspicion and dislike. The Revolution, however, 
made a standing army necessary for the protection 
of the kingdom against the intrigues of James II. 
and his powerful friend the King of Franca But 
as yet no law had been made to enforce discipline 
among the soldiery, by punishing oflfences according 
to strictly military rules. A soldier was simply a 
private citizen under arms, and could only be 
punished as such for any offence that he might 
commit. But it was soon found impossible to keep 
a large body of armed men in order and efficiency 
without special laws for the purpose. Parliament, 
therefore, decided to pass a Mutiny Act, which 
gave to the officers of the army the power of judg- 
ing and punishing military offences, and also pro- 
vided for the pay of the soldiers. But this Act 
was only made for a year, and consequently, it had 
to be renewed annually. The custom has con- 
tinued down to our own day, and gives to the Par- 
liament the control of the land forces of the king- 
4oni, Unless the Mutiny Act iSi t^^^^^^ ^<^^^1 ^ 
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standing army has no legal existence beyond that 
limited period. 

The Toleration Act, which allowed religious 
liberty to Nonconformists, has already been referred 
to in the previous Lesson. Here it may be said 
that it formed an important part of the policy of 
the new Government to make the country peaceful 
and united. 

Scotland and Ireland did not accept the Revo- 
lution*so peacefully as England did. The Parliament 
in Edinburgh, it is true, followed the example of 
that of England in dealing with the Crown, but 
there was a strong party in Scotland, especially in 
the Highlands, hostile to the Revolution. Three 
thousand Highlanders, loyal to the dethroned 
Stuart king, rallied round Viscount Dundee, who, 
under the name of Graham of Claverhouse, had 
distinguished himself in the two previous reigns by 
his cruel persecutions of the Scotch Covenanters. 
Dundee won a decisive victory over the forces sent 
against him at the Pass of Killiecrankie, in Perth- 
shire, but at the cost of his own life. Opposition 
broke down with his death, and within a few 
months the sovereignty of William and Mary was 
generally acknowledged throughout the northern 
kingdom. 

Among some of the Highland clans the spirit of 
rebellion smouldered for a while. The Govern- 
ment thought it best to pacify these mountaineers 
bj a money bribe, and a promise of pardon to 
every rebel who would laVe \\\e o^U\ of allegiance 
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to the new sovereigns before the end of December, 
1691. All the clans, except the Maedoualds of 
Glencoe, who mhabited a wild glen on the western 
coast, between Argyleshire and Inverness-shire, 
took the oath of allegiance. On the last day of 
December the old chief of the Maedonalds, accom- 
panied by his chief clansmen, went to Fort William 




to take the oath, but no one wai found there 
qualified to admini^tei it Thence he started for 
Inverary, but the snow lay deep, and a week 
elapsed before he reached the house of the sheriff. 
Having now sworn allegiance he returned to his 
home, believing himself safe m the protection of 
the certificate which the sheriff had given him. 
Not far from Glencoe dwelt the c\ai\ ol \\\fe Cwaa.-^ 
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bells of Argyllshire. Between these and the Mac- 
donalds a bitter feud had long existed. The delay 
of the Macdonalds in taking the oath gave their 
enemies the Campbells, who were then very influ- 
ential in Scotland, an opportunity of bringing 
about the destruction of their clan. The Glencoe 
people were represented as the disturbers of the 
peace of the Highlands, and no better than a set 
of thieves. They had refused, it was said, to take 
the oath of allegiance, and they deserved extermi- 
nation. On these representations an order from 
Edinburgh was issued for their destruction. One 
hundred and twenty soldiers, chiefly men of the 
Campbell clan, entered Glencoe, as if on some peace- 
ful errand, and after spending twelve days with the 
inhabitants in a most friendly maimer, suddenly 
butchered all upon whom they could lay their hands. 

The Massacre of Glencoe remained a secret for 
more than a year, and then the friends of King 
James published it to the world. King William 
very much regretted this crime, but it never met 
with adequate punishment. 

The Revolution restored to Scotland its Presby- 
terian form of religion, which it has kept down to 
the present time. 

In Ireland the sovereignty of William and Mary 
was not established without much bloodshed and 
suflfering. James II. had, soon after his accession, 
taken steps to secure Ireland for himself, if he 
should fail in Great Britain. The government 
there was wholly in the "Vvaxifli^ o^^orcaajiGathoUesi, 
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The bench of justices, the mayors of cities, the 
sheriffs of counties, and the entire army were com- 
posed of Romanists. The Protestants everywhere 
trembled for their safety. Those in the south left 
their isolated homes for places of greater security ; 
while those in the north drew together for mutual 
protection in the towns of Enniskillen and London- 
derry. 

The expected rising of the Roman Catholics 
took place early in the year 1G89. In the month 
of March James himself arrived in Dublin with 
money and men from France. A large force was 
immediately sent to crush the Protestants in Lon- 
donderry. The seven thousand refugees in the 
town, though ill protected by Aveak fortifications, 
and badly provided with ammunition and food, 
beat back every attack with desperate courage. 
Inspirited by the Avar-cry of '* No surrender," they 
endured for four months the famine and sickness 
of a close siege. Only two days' food of the worst 
kind remained in the city, when an English ship 
broke down the boom that barred the passage of 
the river, and brought supplies to the starving 
people. That night the besiegers withdrew, having 
lost eight thousand of their number in the attempt 
to take the town. 

On the same day the men of Enniskillen dis- 
tinguished themselves by routing an Irish force of 
double their number. 

Meanwhile, James had assembled an Irish Par- 
liament in Dublin. Every meTofeex ol \\i "^^^ "^ 
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Koman Catholic. It proceeded forthwith to uproot 
Protestantism and destroy English influence in the 
island. The names of three thousand Protestant 
landowners and others were set down for destruc- 
tion in a Bill of Attainder. The Protestant clergy 
were driven from their livings, and the scholars and 
fellows were expelled from Trinity College, Dublin. 
King William was too much embarrassed by his 
war with France, and by the disunion of the Whig 
and Tory members of his government, to take 
immediate action against the Irish revolt. In the 
autumn a small army was sent into Ulster under 
the command of Marshal Schomberg, one of 
William's Dutch generals, but the raw recruits of 
which it consisted could do no more than entrench 
themselves for the winter, and wait for reinforce- 
ments. James in the meantime prepared himself for 
the coming struggle. From his friend Lewis XIV. 
he received six thousand picked troops. The 
Enghsh seas were also scoured by French priva- 
teers, while the whole naval power of France was 
exerted to sweep the British fleets from the 
Channel. In the spring of 1690 William landed 
at Carrickferg-us, and marched southwards towards 
Dublin. He found the army of James strongly 
posted on the southern bank of the river Boyne, 
not far from Drogheda. The battle that followed 
ended in the disastrous defeat of the Irish army. 
James fled from the field to Dubhn, on to Water- 
ford, and thence to France, leaving the Iri^h 
capital to the mercy of the victors. 
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The conquest of the whole island was not com- 
pleted till the following year, 1691, was far ad- 
vanced. Fresh forces from France an{l an able 
French general had come to the aid of the insur- 
gents, but at Aghrin they were beaten, after a 
most obstinate fight, with the loss of their gallant 




French leader. At Limerick they made their last 
stand. Here, after a well-sustained siege of six 
weeks, they surrendered to the Dutch general 
Giiickle, on conditions embodied in the Treaty of 
Limerick. It was stipulated that the Roman 
Catholics should have the same T^ivjils^'ea Iqx ''itiRL 
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exercise of their religion as were in use unaet 
Charles II. ; that all persons who submitted to 
William should retain possession of their lands ; 
and that those who chose to leave the island 
might be allowed to do so. 

According to the last-mentioned condition, the 
Irish General Sarsfield, and twelve thousand of his 
men, volunteered into the French service, and, 
under the name of the "Irish Brigade," greatly 
distinguished themselves in the continental wars. 
The Parliament, assembled in Dublin, refused to 
ratify the other parts of the Treaty of Limerick. It 
was solely guided by a spirit of vengeance, and a 
determination to destroy by oppression Koman 
Catholic influence in the country. It enacted that 
no Roman Catholic could be a schoolmaster, soli- 
citor, or guardian of any child ; nor yet possess 
land or retain arms. Intermarriages with Pro- 
testants were also forbidden. More than a million 
acres of land were confiscated, and passed into the 
possession of Protestants. By these and other acts 
of tyranny the establishment of the Revolution in 
Ireland was followed by a century of peace, but a 
peace of such a kind as comes from the helpless 
despair of a people under the stern oppression of 
a government alien in race and religion. Hatred 
to English rule and Protestant ascendency was the 
legacy every Roman Catholic Irish peasant left to his 
children. 

With the conquest of Ireland the whole of the 
United Kingdom was "btou^Vil \\i\.o subjection to 
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the sovereignty of William and Mary. Plots in 
favour of the exiled royal family continued to be 
made for several years, but they all failed to shake 
the authority of the reigning sovereigns. 



DATES. 

Accession of William III. and Mary II. 
The BiU of Eights passed 
Battle of Eilliecrankie 
„ the Boyne . 
Treaty of Limerick 
Massacre of Glencoe . 



1689 A.D. 

1689 

1689 

1690 

1691 

1692 



Summary. 



The Parliament seized the opportunity of the new order 
of things to obtain control over taxation, expenditure of the 
revenue^ and the army. By its action in these matters it 
ensured that there should he a meeting of Parliament every 
year. In Scotland tlie Highlanders opposed the Revolution, 
and, under Viscount Dundee, won a victory at Killlecrankie ; 
hut the death of their leader led to their dispersion. All tJie 
clans eventually submitted to William and Mary, hut the 
Macdonalds of Glencoe delayed their allegiance till the last 
moment of the time fixed for the purpose, and were treach- 
erously massacred hy the hostile neighbouring chin of the 
Campbells, Ireland rose in revolt in sujjport of James II. 
Londonderry was closely besieged for weeks, and rendered 
itself famous for its brave and successful defence of the Protes- 
tant cause. William afterwards attacked and defeated an 
Irish army under James, aided hy a powerful French force, 
at the Boyne. James then fled again to France. Opposi' 
tion ended with the surrender of Limerick. The Irish Par- 
liament afterwards passed most oppressive laws against 
the Boman Catholics, and thus increased the hatred of the 
peasantry to English rule. 



vin'-dic-ate 

mut'-in-y 

al-leflr'-i-anoe 



feud 

sus-pic'-i-on 
BxnouV-der-ed 



oert-i'-fi.o-ate 
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i LESSON XXIII. 

THE GRAND ALLIANCE. 

The Grand Alliance was the most important 
European event that occupied public attention 
towards the close of the seventeenth century. It 
was the iinion of England, Holland, Giennany, 
Spain, Austria, and the IXsAva-n Duchy of Savoy to 
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oppose the encroachments of France. Excepting 
Turkey and the Scandinavian kingdoms, it was a 
confederacy of the whole of Europe against French 
ambition. Eussia at this time was comparatively 
of small extent, and had no voice in European 
matters. For a couple of centuries previously the 
chief power in Europe was Spain. Decay, how- 
ever, had fastened upon it, and in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century it passed under the rule 
of the imbecile Charles II., and hurried fast to 
ruin. Its territories were still extensive. The 
Spanish Netherlands, of which modern Belgium is 
the chief part, the greater portion of Italy, vast 
possessions in the New World, and rich islands in 
Asia, made up with Spain proper the Spanish 
Empire. 

While Spain laboured under the process of decay, 
France was rapidly rising in power. Lewis XIV., 
"the great monarch," as his countrymen called 
him, resolved that France should take the place of. 
Spain in Europe. With this object in view, he lost 
no opportunity of extending his dominions, either 
by force of arms or skilful intrigues. He took to 
wife the sister of the Spanish king, who had no 
children to succeed him, and thus established for 
his house a claim to the crown of Spain when the 
tlirone should become vacant. His intrigues with 
our Charles and James II. to reduce England to a 
state of vassalage have been already detailed. Lewis 
was well known to be hostile to Protestantism. His 
•cruel persecutions of the FxeivcVv ^tcc^X'^'3X;^w\.^ ^^^'^ 

N 2 
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proofs of his hatred and bigotry. The prospect, 
therefore, of France becoming the paramount power 
in Europe created no small alarm on the Continent, 
especially among the Protestant states. Holland 
looked with anxious eyes upon the advance of 
France eastwards, 
especially as it 
knew well the 
bitter hatred of 
the French king 
to its religion and 
government. The 
fomily of the 
Pnnce of Orange 
j had long distin- 
guished them- 
selves in Holland 
by their defence 
of the liberties 
of the Duteh Re- 
public f^ainst all 
enemies, and at 
this time that 
family furnished 
another champion 
m the person of 
William, the husband of our Enghsh Princess 
Mary. He devoted all hia enei^es to thwart the 
ambitious schemes of France By his accession to 
the English throne he was enabled to add the power 
ofEogho^ to th^t of KoUaaA, aad alao to induce 
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the German Emperor, and the other continental 
states, already mentioned at the beginning of the 
Lesson, to join the confederacy against the one 
dreaded enemy. 

England's part in the war of the Grand Alliance 
began early in 1689. A small brigade, under the 
command of the Earl of Marlborough, previously 
known as Lord Churchill, did some good service 
with the Dutch army, but our main share in the 
war was on the sea. The first important meeting 
of the combined English and Dutch fleets with the 
navy of France ended disastrously for the allies. 
The action took place off Beachy Head, on the 
coast of Sussex, in the summer of 1690; and, 
through the treachery or cowardice of the English 
admiral, the Dutch were allowed to bear all the 
brunt of the French attack and receive a crushing 
defeat. At nightfall the English ships withdrew 
to the Thames and left the French masters of the 
Channel. 

By this time a reaction had taken place in 
England against the Revolution. A very influential 
party, loyal to the exiled Stuart king, had sprung 
up. Its adherents were called Jacobites, from 
Jacobus, the Latin form of James. This party 
was secretly favoured by several of the leading 
members of William's Government, who hoped in 
this way to secure their lives and property, if James 
should again mount the English throne. An active 
correspondence was kept up for years between t\^<^^<^ 
men and James. FortunateVy iox ^^^^\A^ Nicva 
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bigotry and foolish conduct of the exiled King 
added to the security of the reigning Sovereigns ; 
for many influential persons, well disposed to the 
Stuart cause, preferred to support William and 
Mary rather than receive back a King like James, 
who seemed to regret nothing in his government of 
England. The more ardent Jacobites, however, were 
very busy in plots. The French king, relying upon 
their aid, assembled an army of thirty thousand men 
on the coast of Normandy for the purpose of in- 
vading England and restoring James to the throne. 
Little opposition was expected from the English fleet 
in the Channel, for it was thought that Jacobite in- 
fluence would produce the same inaction that had 
ensured the French victory off Beachy Head, about 
two years before. No doubt there were Jacobites 
in command of English ships, and the admiral him- 
self was strongly suspected of Jacobite leanings. 
But pride of country proved stronger than party 
ties. " Do not think that T will let the French 
triumph over us in our own seas," he wrote to 
Jacobite friends. '* If I meet them I will fight 
them, even though King James were on board." 

In this spirit Admiral Russell directed the course 
of the combined fleets of England and Holland, 
numbering in all ninety-nine sail, towards the 
French coast, with the intention of destroying the 
armament preparing for the invasion of our country. 
Passing from ship to ship, he exhorted the crews to 
do their duty. '* If your captains play false," said he, 
'overboard with them, an^rnXXi TKj^^llaft first." 
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The French admiral, Tourville, set out with 
only forty-four ships to meet the allied fleete, 
trusting that treachery would give him the victory. 
He soon found out his mistake, but too late to 
escape destruction. After a fierce struggle of a 
few hours' duration his ships were scattered in 
flight, and pursued for three days along the rocky 
coast of Brittany and Normandy, where more than 
half their number were completely destroyed. 
Eighteen of these ran aground near the French 
camp, where they were attacked and set on fire by 
English sailors under the eyes of King James 
himself. 

The battle of La Hogue (May 19th, 1692), as 
the engagement Avas named, had most important 
results. It removed all fears of a French invasion, 
and paralysed for a time the action of Jacobite 
conspirators in England, It destroyed the naval 
power of France, and encouraged the Grand 
Alliance to more vigorous action on land. 

The war continued for five years longer, during 
which period several useless battles were fought, and 
the coast towns of France on the English Channel 
bombarded by the allied fleets. The French king 
saw all his projects fail, and his country exhausted 
by his vast efforts to extend her power. Utterly 
worn out by the struggle he gladly consented to 
the disadvantageous peace concluded by the Treaty 
of Ryswick (1697). He surrendered all his con- 
quests on the Continent, excepting Strasbour^^^\>d^ 
consented to acknowledge 'Wi\\i««i ^^ 1?^^^% ^^ 
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Great Britain and Ireland. Thus the War of the 
Grand Alliance not only checked the extension of 
the power of France on the Continent, but also 
defeated the conspiracy which had existed from 
the days of Charles II. to destroy Protestantism in 
England. 

Four years after this event France was once 
more in a position to renew her attempts to extend 
her boundaries. A second Grand Alliance was 
therefore required to resist her schemes. Such a 
confederacy King William's energy again succeeded, 
in forming. The crisis which called forth the 
interference of the chief Euroj)ean States was 
brought about in this way. Charles II., King of 
Spain, the size of whose empire has already been 
mentioned in this Lesson, was in failing health. 
As he had no children, the question of the Spanish 
succession was of great European importance. 
There were three claimants for the Spanish posses- 
sions — the eldest son of the King of France, called 
the Dauphin, the Emperor of Germany, and the 
Prince of Bavaria. The claims of the first and the 
last had no legal force, because on the occasion of 
the Spanish marriages, on which their claims were 
based, an express renunciation of the right to the 
Spanish succession was then made. The Emperor, 
therefore, had the best title ; but if he succeeded, 
it was thought both by William and by Lewis of 
France, that the balance of power in Europe would 
be entirely upset. So these two sovereigns, in 
the year following the ^eac^ oi ^^^^ick, secretly 
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formed an agreement, known as the First Partition 
Treaty, by which the Spanish possessions were to 
be divided among the three rival claimants. The 
death of the Bavarian prince in the following year 
made new arrangements necessary. A second 
Partition Treaty was accordingly made (1700 A.D.), 
giving to the Dauphin all the Spanish possessions 
in Italy, and to the second son of the Emperor the 
remainder of the Spanish dominions. A month 
later the King of Spain died, leaving by will the 
whole of his empire to the Dauphin's second son, 
Philip of Anjou. King Lewis, in spite of the Par- 
tition Treaty, maintained the cause of his grand- 
son, who peaceably entered Madrid in the following 
year. 

The English king could do nothing by force of 
arms to punish the French monarch for his breach 
of faith. The army and navy of England had 
been reduced to the lowest point, and the people, 
burdened with the expenses of the late war, were 
unwilling to interfere in the Spanish succession. 
HoUdnd was the only country abroad ready to 
oppose its old enemy, but single-handed it 
could do nothing. The conduct of Lewis at 
length gave to William the means of stirring up 
England and the German Empire into fierce oppo- 
sisition. The French king, in the name of his 
grandson, sent French soldiers into all the chief 
towns of the Spanish Netherlands. Holland, 
fearful of a French invasion, appealed for hel^ ^Ok 
England, which was also much. di^\."vr^^^ Vj '^^^ 
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French schemes of conquest. William then secretly 
made a treaty with Holland and the Ethpire to 
drive the French out of the Netherlands, and the 
Spaniards out of Italy. The second Grand Alliance 
thus formed was soon joined by other States. The 
English people were hesitating about taking up 
arms, when an event happened in France which 
flung all hesitation to the winds. 

King James lay dying in one of the royal 
palaces near Paris. He was visited on his death- 
bed by Lewis, who then promised to acknowledge 
his son as King of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Such a promise Avas equal to a declaration of war 
against England. The English nation showed its 
indignation by voting in Parliament large land and 
sea forces in support of the Grand Alliance against 
France. The events of the war that followed, in 
which Marlborouofh distinofuished himself .as the 
greatest soldier of his day, will be described under 



the next reign. 






DATES. 


• 


The First Grand Alb'ance . 
Battle off Beachy Head . 

„ of JA Hogue . 
Treaty of Ryswick 
First Partition Treaty 
Second Partition Treaty 

„ Gfrand Alliance 
Death of James II. . 


1689 A. 

1690 „ 
1692 „ 

1697 „ 

1698 „ 

1700 „ 
. . 1701 „ 

1701 „ 


I). 



Summary. 

Lewis of France desired to seize the Spanish Netherlands 

and 9nake the River Bhine his eastern houndary, England, 

Holland, and Germany /ormed tKe Grrondi AUiance to 
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oppose French ambition. England's poieer at first was 
weakened by JaeoUte conspiracies in favour of the exiled 
King James. The French king, encouraged by the Jaco- 
bites, pi-epared an army in Normandy for the invasion of 
England, but Ais fleet was destroyed in the Battle of La 
Hogue. This event encouraged the Grand Alliance in its 
efforts on land. After fire years of useless fighting, the 
Peace of Bysa-ick was made. In tlie treaty (ftni signed 
Letfis surrendered most of his conquests, and acknowledged 
William as King of Great Britain and Ireland. Four 
years later the Orand Alliance was reneived, because Lewis 
again aimed at tlie conquest of the Spanish Netherlands. 
His grandson had mottiiled the throne of Spain, and his 
power seemed gi eatei than etii. 



Sn-croach'-ntentB, etealth] [ Vas'-sal-a^, a coodition of 
advances to the di^advan- servitude, 

tage of another { 

treach'-er-y par -a-lyB-od in-vas'-i-on 





LESSON XXIV. 

THE BEGWSISG OF MINISTERIAL GOVERNMENT. 

To the reign of William III. we owe the bepn- 
ning of our present system of Ministerial govern- 
ment ; that is to say, the management of the affairs 
of State by a Council composed of members of the 
same political party and closely united in opinion. 
This body is called the Ministry, and its members 
Ministers of State. The statesman who is en- 
trusted by the Sovereign to form a Ministry is 
kaown by yarious names, sucV as ^ila trime Min- 
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ister, the Premier, and First Lord of the Treasury. 
Each raember of the Ministry has the management 
of one or more departments of public business, as, 
for example, the Army, Navy, Home Affairs, &c. 
A certain number of the leading members form the 
Cabinet, in which all important public measures 
are privately discussed. Each Minister conducts 
the business of his own department as he may 
think best, but all matters of importance, which 
may likely be the subject of discussion in Parlia- 
ment, are considered by the whole Ministry, whose 
decision must be supported by each of its members. 

The political character of the Ministry depends 
upon the balance of political parties in the House 
of Commons. As a rule, the party which forms the 
majority of that House furnishes the members of 
the Ministry. In reality, therefore, the Ministry is 
simply a committee of Parliament, appointed to 
manage the business of the country in accordance 
with the opinions of the majority of the nation as 
represented in the House of Commons. The nomi- 
nation of the members of this committee belongs 
to the Sovereign, but the selection is always made 
from the prevailing party in Parliament. Such is 
the system of Ministerial government which took 
its rise under William III. 

Previous to this important change in the system 
of government, the Sovereign selected whom he 
pleased to manage the different departments of 
State. The statesmen so employed were respon- 
sible not to Parliament but to tVv^ tdlOw^xOol, ^coS^ 
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only for the duties of their respective offices. It 
was not necessary that they should hold the same 
opinions on public questioL Oftentimes it hap- 
pened that the head of one department was in 
open opposition to the head of another. Out of 
these leading men the Sovereign might select a 
number to advise with him on important matters ; 
as, for instance, Charles 11. did with the Cabal. 
These chosen counsellors usually met in some 
retired room in the royal palace, or cabinet, as it 
came to be called in the time of the Stuarts, and 
thus the term Cabinet was used in after years as 
another name for the Ministry. 

Such was the mode of government at the time 
of the Revolution. In accordance with this system, 
William III. chose for the chief offices of State 
the leading men of the Whig and Tory parties. 
The want of union among such statesmen is easy to 
understand, and it is also plain that public business 
under those circumstances must have been carried 
on with great difficulty. Parliament had no con- 
trol over such public officers ; but it could call 
them to account, by a public trial or impeachment, 
for any illegal acts, as it had done in the case of 
Lord Strafford and the Earl of Clarendon in 
previous reigns. 

Parliament itself was also much weakened in 
power and usefulness, because, having no one party 
leader to follow, it wanted unity of purpose. It 
had, indeed, at the Revolution secured for itself the 
right of controlling taxs^tioti and the armed forces 
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of the nation, as mentioned in the preceding Lesson, 
thereby making itself the chief power in the State ; 
but without Ministerial government it lacked the 
machinery for using for the public good the power 
which it possessed. 

In the great struggle with France, about which 
we read in the Eighteenth Lesson, King William 
needed the unanimous support of Parliament ; but 
as it had no voice in his plans, except in the 
matter of voting supplies of money, its action was 
often a hindrance to success. The members of 
the House of Commons were factious and fickle. 
Unable to find means for using the power they 
possessed, they had recourse to a criticising and 
grumbling spirit. They found fault with the slow- 
ness of the war of the Grand Alliance, complained 
of the unsatisfactory state of the nation, and 
blamed the Sovereign and his advisers for their ill 
success. The Government was often driven to 
despair by parliamentary factions ; and unless some 
remedy had been found, the existence of Parlia- 
ments of this kind would have been a loss rather 
than a gain to any country. 

A remedy was found in a suggestion made to 
the King to select all his Ministers of State from 
among the party that was strongest in the House 
of Commons. By so doing the Executive Govern- 
ment would consist of men bound together by 
sameness of opinions and a sense of responsibility 
to their party. Parliament, ceasing to be factious, 
would naturally divide itself into \.^o ^^^x'^^^ 
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namely, the supporters of the Ministry and the 
Opposition. Parliament and the Executive Govern- 
ment would thus be united in purpose, and the 
nation would be enabled to exert its whole strength 
in furthering the public good. 

The King adopted this suggestion in the year 
1695. The majority of the House of Commons 
then elected were Whigs, and from these were chosen 
statesmen to fill all the chief offices of State. Thus 
the first English Ministry was composed of Whigs. 

The benefit of the system was soon seen in Par- 
liament. Members, bound by loyalty to party, 
quietly followed their leaders, and public business 
was more quickly and better done. Many useful 
measures were made law, among which may be 
mentioned the Triennial Bill and the abolition of 
the Censorship of the Press. 

The Triennial Bill limited the duration of Par- 
liament to three years. It continued in force 
until the reign of George I., when the Septennial 
Bill became law. The abolition of the Censorship 
of Printing 'set the press free. This was a most 
important change. Previously no book or paper 
could be printed without the authority of Govern- 
ment. A Licensing Act for printing was in force, 
fixing the places where presses might be established, 
and even limiting the number of master printers. 
Violations of this act might bring upon authors 
and printers the punishments of fine and imprison- 
ment, the pillory, flogging, mutilation, or hanging. 
Under such a restriction books were scarce and 
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dear, and newspapers, as we see them now, were 
not known. The latter, such as they were — few, 
small, and meagre — appeared only weekly. All 
political news was published in the official Gazette 
issued by the Government. The abolition of the 
censorship of the press was soon followed by the 
issue of numerous public prints, though it was not 
till the reign of Anne that newspapers took their 
present form, and that a daily paper was published 
in London. The Government, however, retained 
some control over printing by imposing a stamp 
duty on newspapers, and by maintaining the law 
of libel. The first restriction was abolished in the 
reign of Victoria, whereby the country is now 
flooded with cheap papers ; but the law of libel is 
still in force. 

Under the new system of Ministerial govern- 
ment, the numerous Jacobite conspiracies that were 
formed from time to time had little chance of 
success. After the death of Queen Mary, at the 
end of the year 1694, the Jacobites renewed their 
plots, and one band of conspirators formed the 
design of murdering the King and bringing in the 
French. The discovery of such plots caused the 
greatest indignation in the country. The two 
Houses of Parliament formed a " Loyal Associa- 
tion " for the protection of the King's life, and the 
maintenance of the principles of the Kevolution as 
described in the Bill of Eights. The conspirators 
were hunted like wild beasts, and several of their 
number were executed. 
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As Queen Mary's sister, the Princess Anne, the 
heiress to the throne, had lost all her children, and 
as William was also childless and in failing health. 
Parliament found it necessary, in 1701, to make a 
second Act of Settlement to ensui-e the Protestant 
succession. According to this settlement the right 
of succession to the throne, after the line of Anne, 
was given to Sophia, the wife of the Elector of 
Hanover. This princess was the daughter of Eliza- 
beth, the daughter of James I., who had married 
Frederick, the Elector of the Palatinate. On her 
and her heirs, being Protestants, the right to the 
British crown was bestowed, and thus it came 
to pass, in the course of time, that the ruler of 
Hanover became Ejng of Great Britain and Ireland. 

In the spring of the year 1702 William III. 
died, and was succeeded by his sister-in-law, the 
Princess Anne. 



DATES. 

Death of Queen Mary 
The first English Ministry . 
Freedom of the Press granted . 
Second Act of Settlement . 
Death of William III. 


1694 A.D. 

1696 „ 

1696 „ 

. 1701 „ 

1702 „ 



SuiiMABT. 

The first English Ministry was formed in the reign of 
William III. Before his time the chi^ officers of State 
acted independently of each ^the^^ and held their offi^ces by 
the Sovereign's appointmenty beyond the control of Par- 
liament, The Revolution made the power of the Parlia- 
ment supreme^ but it did not supply means for its right 
U80» A remedy was found, in tlu s\)%tem o/ selecting the 
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Miiiitters of State from tite sti'oni/est parti/ in the House 
of ConunoHS. In this waif the Executive Goveitiment 
reaUif passed into Hie Itands of the jieopJe, for tlie 
Ministry depended for its exiitenee upon the national icUI. 
Many xL^ful meamiret nere patsed, among irhich was the 
AboUtitm of the Censorship of the Press. AH the Jacohtts 
eon^iraeits were defeated. The Protestant succession to 
the throne was ftarther secured by the Second Act of 
Settlement, lehieh ijave the right of the Cromi, after tite 
line of Anne, to Sophia of Hanover, ijrandilawjhter of 
James I., and her heirs. 
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LESSON XXV. 



ANNE ASD THE WAE OF THE SECOND GRAND 
ALLIANCE. 

The Princess Anne ascended the throne in the 
Spring of the year 1702, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act of Settlement made at 
the time of the- ReYolation. She had married 
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Prince George of Denmark before the death of her 
uncle Charles II., but her husband had little in- 
fluence in this country. Her short reign of twelve 
years is marked by two leading events, namely, 
the War of the Second Grand Alliance, and. the 
union of the Parliaments of England and Scotland. 

The War of the Alliance is also known in his- 
tory as the War of the Spanish SucceasioUy because 
one of its chief causes was the dispute .about the 
right to the throne of Spain, as we read in the 
Eighteenth Lesson. War had already been declared 
before William's death, and Anne's advisers were 
favourable to its continuance. Eleven years passed 
away before peace was restored by the famous 
Treaty of Utrecht. 

The conduct of the war was entrusted to the 
Earl of Marlborough, who proved himself to be 
the greatest captain of the age. We read of him 
in the Sixteenth Lesson as one of those military 
officers of high rank who deserted James II. in the 
crisis of the Kevolution. By that time he had 
been raised to the peerage, Avith the title of Lord 
Churchill, and by William III. he was advanced to 
the Earldom of Marlborough ; but loyalty was not 
one of his virtues. He plotted to overthrow William 
as readily as he had helped to dethrone James. 
His military skill, however, was so great that his 
services could not be dispensed with in the 
troublous times following the Kevolution. In spite 
of his suspected treasonable intrigues, he was 
selected by William as the moa\, ft^^Xliu^^TL'^x^cccoss^ 
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to direct the war against France. With Anne he 
was high in favour, because his wife had been for 
years the most intimate companion of the Princess. 
Between the latter and Lady Marlborough the re- 
straints of differences in rank were laid aside, and 
the two friends addressed each other familiarly as 
"Mrs. Morley" and "Mrs. Freeman." When, 
therefore, " Mrs. Morley " became Queen, the in- 
fluence of. the Marlboroughs was paramount at 
court. 

In politics the Earl was a Tory. The members of 
that party were pleased to see one of their number 
in command of the army, and supported him wil- 
lingly at first in the conduct of the war, although 
the object and maintenance of the Grand Alliance 
were the measures of the Whigs. The two poli- 
tical parties at home were, thereforfe, at one on the 
important question of foreign policy, and conse- 
quently Marlborough was freed from the hindrances 
that come from political opposition. Abroad his 
even temper, untiring energy, and patient tact dis- 
armed the jealousy and fears of the various mem- 
bers of the Alliance, and won from them their 
fullest confidence in his skill as a statesman and a 
soldier. In the conduct of a great war few generals 
were ever as fortunate as he. It is said of him 
that " he never besieged a fortress that he did not 
take, or fought a battle that he did not win." 

Marlborough opened the campaign in the Nether- 
lands for the purpose of driving out the French 
from, the towns they 1[ia4. sevL^A. m those regions. 
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The first two years of the war were, therefore, 
spent in sieges, and ended in the expulsion of the 
French from the fortified places which threatened 
the safety of Holland. Marlborough, for his success 
in the first year, was created a duke. 

The third year of the war is memorable for the 
great battle of Blenheim. Bavaria was one of the 
German States in alliance with France. By its 
assistance the French king formed the daring 
scheme of pushing rapidly to Vienna in the hope 
of breaking up the Grand Alliance by a successful 
surprise of the Imperial forces. Marlborough, sus- 
pecting some such plan, hastened with his Dutch 
allies into the heart of Bavaria, where he was 
joined by the Imperial army under the famous 
Prince Eugene. The two combined armies, num- 
bering in all about fifty thousand men, stood in 
the path of the French advance to Vienna, on the 
eastern side of the little village of Blenheim, where 
the French had taken up a strong position. The 
latter, with the Bavarians, numbered about fifty- 
six thousand^ Marlborough resolved to attack the 
enemy in spite of its greater numbers and well- 
protected position, and his daring was rewarded 
with a glorious victory. The defeated army lost 
nearly two-thirds of its number, either killed or 
taken prisoners. Its commander and his staff, its 
baggage and colours, with most of the artillery, 
were captured. The few thousands that escaped 
were closely pursued across the Khine, where the 
victorious name of MarlborougTci bee^Ta^ ^ \fe\xQ\: \»^ 
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every child. Gennany was thus not only freed 
from the invaders, but France lost Mth in the 
prowess of its soldiery. Marlborough received for 
his victory the thanks of Parliament, and the gift 
of the royal manor of Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, 
upon which a splendid mansion was built at the 
public expense, and called Blenheim, after the 
famous battle. 

While our countrymen were distinguishing them- 
selves in Germany, the English navy was no less 
busy off the coast of Spain. Admiral Howe seized 
by mere accident the important stronghold of 
Gibraltar, over which the English flag has waved 
ever since. The French fleet soon after was so 
vigorously attacked in the same neighbourhood, 
that it dared not encounter the English during the 
rest of the war. 

In the year following the victory of Blenheim, 
Marlborough, through the negligence and opposi- 
tion of his allies, was unable to do anything more 
than reduce a few places in the Netherlands. 

PubUc interest was directed to Spain, where a 
handful of English troops under Lord Peterborough, 
aided by the fleet, accomplished the most daring 
feats. The exploits of this small force read more 
like romance than reality. Peterborough's adven- 
tures secured the eastern side of Spain for the 
Archduke Charles of Austria, whom the Grand 
Alliance wished to place on the Spanish throne. 

The next year brought great success to Marl- 
borough and the allies. In eivery cymarter the AUi- 
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ance obtained important results. In the Netherlands 
Marlborough won a great battle at Bamillies, where 
the French lost fifteen thousand men, their bag- 
gage, and nearly all their artillery. This victory 
was followed by the capture of aUthe chief towns 
in the heart of the country. 

In Italy similar disasters befell the French, who 
were forced to retire within their own borders. 
Their cause fared no better in Spain, where Madrid 
passed into the hands of the allies. 

The year of victory was followed by one of dis- 
aster. Marlborough was unable to take the field, 
through the fault of the Allies. In Spain the 
cause of the Alliance was utterly broken at the 
battle of Almanza, where the English foot, deserted 
by the Portuguese horsemen, were obliged to sur- 
render. At this stage of the war, discontent in 
England and Ireland threatened to break up the 
Grand Alliance. The French, on the other hand, 
hoped that another campaign would restore the 
ground already lost in the Netherlands. With 
this expectation they renewed the conflict in the 
year 1708. Marlborough was alive to the import- 
ance of the crisis, and hastened to save the town 
of Oudenarde, which the French were besieging. 
Here he won another great victory. This was 
speedily followed by the capture of Lille, and the 
expulsion of the French from nearly all the forti- 
fied places in the Netherlands. 

The winter following this defeat was a terrible 
time for France. The demands oi \Xv^^«x: V^^ 
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emptied the treasury, burdened the country with 
heavy taxation, taken the peasantry from their 
field labours, and left much of the land unculti- 
vated. So scarce was the supply of com that the 
court ladies were glad to live on oat cakes. Added 
to this the season was bitterly cold. So great was 
the misery that the King of France humbly sued 
for peace, and offered as terms all that the allies 
had fought for. But the demands of the latter 
rose in proportion to the humiliation of the enemy. 
They insisted that the French king should, with 
his own troops, compel his grandson to resign the 
crown of Spain. This was more than " the great 
monarch " could stand. " If I must continue the 
war,'' said he, " I will wage it against my enemies 
rather than against my own family." In this spirit 
he appealed to the pride and patriotism of his 
subjects to continue the struggle, and right nobly 
did they answer to the appeal 

The Allies, under Marlborough, were busy in the. 
spring and summer of the year 1709 in attacking 
the few strong fortresses on the Flemish border 
that remained to France. One of the strongest 
of them was Tournay. It resisted for nearly 
two months, and fell at last just as the new 
French levies were approaching. At Malplaquet 
the two armies met in battle. Though victory 
fell to the Allies, their loss was terrible — so fiercely 
did the half-starved soldiers of France fight. Mal- 
plaquet was Marlborough's last battle. The quarrels 
of political parties at koma hindered the further 
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prosecution of the war on any great scale under 
his command. A. few si^es only were undertaken 
during the next two years. In Spain, however, a 
strong effort was made to place the Archduke 
Charles upon the throne ; but although the Allies 
succeeded once more in entering Madrid, the hatred 
of the populace forced them to return again to the 
1 coast. 




The English people had now become averse to 
the war, especially as the Archduke Charles had 
been elected Emperor of Germany, A new Min- 
istry, hostile to Marlborough, directed the affairs of 
State, and it resolved not only to make peace with 
Fruice, but also to disgrace the great English 
general. Marlborough was aecaseA. o1 -Ei6iawns>% 
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bribes from a Jew, who supplied the army with 
bread, and appropriating a percentage of the money 
devoted to the payment of foreign soldiers under 
his command. He answered that the money so 
obtained was in accordance with custom, and that 
it had been spent in the secret service of the war. 
These replies were not considered satisfactory. 
Voted guilty by the House of Commons, Marl- 
borough retired to the Continent, whence he 
returned on the death of the Queen. The new 
Sovereign, George I;, restored him to his post of 
Commander-in-Chief of the army. In 1722 he 
died in a ripe old age, and was honoured with a 
splendid funeral in Westminster Abbey. 

The negotiations for peace continued for two 
years, and then ended in the Treaty of Utrecht 
(1713 A.D.). As far as England was concerned, 
France agreed to acknowledge the Protestant suc- 
cession to the English throne, and to withdraw 
its support from " the Pretender," as the son of 
James II. was called. It ceded to England the 
Hudson's Bay Territory, Newfoundland, and Nova 
Scotia, reserving to itself the rights to fish in 
the waters of the last two places. It promised 
that the crowns of France and Spain should not 
be united, and that the fortifications of Dunkirk 
should be demolished. The latter provision was 
not carried out, although the port had been the 
refuge of numerous privateers, which had preyed 
much on English commerce in the war. Spain 
agreed to cede to EiiglauA Gk\\sTOi.tAt aud Minorca, 
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and the right of supplying Spanish America with 
negroes. The latter cession is known by the name 
of the Assiento contract. The war thus ended 
cost France no loss of territory in Europe ; but 
Spain lost the Netherlands, all her Italian posses- 
sions, and Gibraltar. The Spanish Netherlands 
passed to Austria, so that the Dutch found them- 
selves well protected from French invasion on the 
land side. England obtained a few foreign pos- 
sessions; but it added to its national debt the 
large sum of £22,000,000. 



DATES. 




Accession of Anne 


. • . 1702 A.D. 


Battle of Blenheim . 


1704 „ 


Capture pf Gibraltar . 


1704 „ 


Battle o£||tamillies . 


1706 „ 


„ |hA1nianza 
„ f' Oudenarde . 


1707 „ 


1708 „ 


„ Malplaquet . 


1709 „ 


Disgrace of Marlborough . 


1711 „ 


Treaty of Utrecht . 


1713 „ 



Summary. 

The war of the Spanish Succession lasted eleven years. 
The armies of the Grand Alliance were chiefly under the 
control of the English general, Marlborough, wlw never lost 
a battle or. failed to take a town. Blenheim, Ramillies^ 
Oudenarde, and Malplaquet were his greatest victories in 
the field. Able English commanders fought also in Spain. 
England, growing tired of the war, passed under the power 
of a Ministry hostile to Marlborough, who was recalled 
and disgraced. Negotiations for peace teiTninated in the 
Treaty of Utrecht, which gave to England a few foreign 
possessions. 
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LESSON XXVI. 

UNION OF THE PARLIAMENTS OF ENGLAND AND 

SCOTLAND. 

The parliamentary union of England and Scot- 
land was one of the most important events of the 
reign of Anne. The crowns of the two countries 
had been united since the accession of James I., 
but in other respects the two kingdoms remained 
distinct, each being governed .by its own parlia- 
ment and by its own laws. But the close connec- 
tion of the two coimtries suggested a more complete 
union. One common government for the whole of 
Great Britain was needed, in order that unity of 
purpose might be secured in all important ques- 
tions, especially in matters of foreign policy. 
Oliver Cromwell saw this necessity, and summoned 
representatives from Scotland to attend the En- 
glish ParUament. At the Restoration that arrange- 
ment was discontinued, and the Scottish Parlia- 
ment met as before in Edinburgh. William III. 
was in favour of the plan begun by Cromwell, but 
he was too busy in the ^otk oi the Grand Alliance 
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to give his attention to it. In the last year of his 
reign, however, he reminded the English Parlia- 
ment of the importance of this matter. Indeed, 
the question could not much longer be allowed to 
rest, for, when Anne ascended the throne, public 
opinion in Scotland was unfriendly to England, so 
much so that an entire separation of the two 
kingdoms was threatened. 

There were several reasons for the existence of 
this ill feeling among the Scots. The attempts of 
the Stuart kings to substitute Episcopacy for 
Presbyterianism had excited their jealousy and 
suspicion of everything English. But the greatest 
cause of bitterness was the refusal of England to 
allow Scbtland a share of the trade with the colo- 
nies. In ^e preceding reign the Scotch Parlia- 
ment passed an Act in furtherance of a scheme to 
establish two colonies on the isthmus of Darien, 
for the purpose of trade with the East and West 
Indies. Twelve hundred Scotchmen, besides wo- 
men and children, emigrated to the isthmus. But 
this Darien scheme, as it was called, was stoutly 
opposed by the East India Company, and also by 
the Dutch merchants interested in the Indian 
traffic. Sickness, besides, broke out among the 
colonists, whose position was further aggravated 
by the attacks of the Spanish settlers. Under all 
these difficulties the Darien scheme became a 
failure, and brought ruin and sorrow in its train. 
Loud were the outcries in Scotland against the 
opposition of the English ixietc\i^\i\»^, \*^ ^^^^'sg,^ 
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conduct chiefly was attributed the failure of the 
enterprise. The Jacobites were not slow to avail 
themselves of so favourable an opportunity to fan 
the prevailing discontent into open hostility against 
the English connection. The bitter feeling of the 
Scots showed itself in the deliberations of the Par- 
liament about the succession to the crown. A second 
Act of Settlement had been passed in England in 
the last year of William III., by which the English 
crown was to pass to the House of Hanover, in 
case Anne should die childless. But the Scottish 
Parliament did not pass such an Act. It now took 
the matter up, in the second year of Anme's reign, 
and decided upon a measure contrary to the Act 
of Settlement. The Act of Security, as the Scots 
called their Bill, provided that on the death of the 
Queen without issue, the Estates (that is to say, 
the Scottish Parliament) were to name a successor 
from the Protestant descendants of the royal line 
of Scotland ; but the successor designated for the 
crown of England was excluded from their choice, 
unless there should be such conditions of govern- 
ment settled and enacted as might secure against 
English or any foreign influence the honour and 
sovereignty of the crown and kingdpm ; the free- 
dom, frequency, and power of Parliaments; and the 
religion, freedom, and trade of the nation. This ac- 
tion of the Scottish Parliament pointed to a separa- 
tion of the crowns of the two countries, and the pos- 
sibility of the succession in Scotland of the son of 
Jamea IL, or the Pretexidei, «J5 ha Yras called. This 
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would have ensured a renewal of the ancient strife 
between the two kingdoms. The Queen refused her 
sanction to such a Bill, and it failed to become law. 

The defeat of the Act of Security in this manner 
excited the Scottish people to greater determina- 
tion. In the following year (1704) their Parha- 
ment again voted the bill, placed the nation in a 
state of defence, and ordered all able-bodied males 
to muster under their respective magistrates. This 
action distinctly menaced civil war, which England, 
busily engaged in the war of the Grand Alliance, 
could not prudently face. The Act of Security 
was consequently allowed to become law. But the 
wiser men in both kingdoms, seeing the evils 
that would arise from separation, used their influ- 
ence to promote a closer union of the two nations. 
In the year 1706 thirty-one commissioners from 
each country met in London to discuss the question 
of union. Their deliberations resulted in the famous 
Act of Union passed in the following year. 

According to this Act it was agreed that the 
two coitntries should form one kingdom under the 
name of Great Britain, and be represented in a 
single Parliament. The succession to the crown of 
the United Kingdom was to continue as arranged 
in the Second Act of Settlement. Scotland was to 
be represented in the Parliament of Great Britain 
by sixteen elective peers in the House of Lords, 
and by forty -five members in the House of Com- 
mons. Equal rights, privileges, and advantages iil 
trade and navigation at home aufli tv}wtc>^iiL ^'st^ x^^ 
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be enjoyed by both countries ; but, in order to 
simplify commercial transactions, it was decided to 
adopt the same coinage, weights, and measures in 
both countries. Scotland was to keep its Presby- 
terian form of religion, its customs, and laws, 
excepting those relating to trade. The national 
flag was to be the red cross of St. George joined 
with the diagonal white cross of St. Andrew. This 
flag was henceforth called the " Union Jack." 
Nearly a hundred years later, when Ireland was 
received into union with Great Britain, the "Union 
Jack" was further changed by laying on the white 
cross of St. Andrew the red cross of St. Patrick. 
Thus the emblems of the three patron saints of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland respectively are repre- 
sented on the national flag of the United Kingdom. 
A large number of the Scotch people were 
strongly opposed to the union. During the nego- 
tiations many riotous scenes occurred in Edinburgh, 
and soldiers were necessary to guard the members 
of the Scotch Parliament from violence. • The 
English commissioners hoped to allay the prevalent 
feeling of irritation by making a liberal grant of 
money for the losses which Scotland was supposed 
to incur in accepting the changes proposed in the 
Act of Union. The sum fixed, under the name of 
the Equivalent, was £400,000, which was equal 
to two-and-a-half times the annual revenue of that 
kingdom. With this money the Scottish National 
Debt was paid off ; all the shares of the Darien 
Company were bought \\\), ^\id the company dis- 
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solved. The losses incurred by the change of 
coinage were also made good. 

The Equivalent failed to put down opposition, 
for it was regarded by the enemies of the Union 
as a bribe. The Jacobites thought the time was 
most suitable for a rising. They invited the Pre- 
tender to Scotland, and appealed to the King of 
France for aid, promising that thirty thousand 
men would rise as soon as a French force 
should land. The King, thinking that a Jacobite 
rising in the north would weaken Marlborough's 
forces in the Netherlands, agreed to send with the 
Pretender a small army and war-ships from Dun- 
kirk. But the Stuart prince fell ill of measles, 
and while the expedition was thus delayed the 
English government discovered its object, and sent 
a fleet to watch it. The French ships ultimately 
appeared off the coast of Scotland, but, as no 
Jacobite rising took place, they sailed back to 
France, pursued by the English, who captured 
their rearmost vessels. 

Half a century passed away before Scotland 
became wholly reconciled to the union. During 
that period two serious Jacobite rebellions took 
place, about which we shall read in later Lessons. 
All opposition then died away in the face of the 
benefits which Scotland was reaping. The field of 
English commerce, and every trade and profession in 
England, lay open to the enterprise of every Scotch- 
man who cared to enter them. Scotland itself made 
rapid progress in manufactUTO^ an^ cotoxsxKts?^, ^^ 
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that Glasgow now disputes with the city of Liver- 
pool the position of the second town of the United 
Kii^gdom in the number of inliabitants. England 
also has been greatly benefited by^the union. She 
has become doubly strong by the welding of the two 
nations into one people. Her glory and power, 
besides, owe much of their greatness to the energy 
of the Scotch character. Everywhere throughout 
the British Empire Scotchmen have made their 
mark, and added much to the laurels of the 
" Union Jack." We who now live to see the 
results of the Act of Union are able to value the 
wisdom of the statesmen who effected it. 



DATES. 

Act of Security 1704 a.d. 

Union of England and Scotland . . 1707 »> 



Summary. 

Scotland was much irritated against England on the acces- 
sion of Qmen Anne, chiefly through the failure of the JDarien 
Scheme of Colonisation, Its Parliament passed an Act of 
Security, which threatened a separation of the two kingdoms, 
and also civil war. The English Government then negotiated 
for a closer union of the two countries. Commissioners on 
both sides, accordingly, arranged an Act of Union, which 
became law. Opposition to the measure was strong in Scot- 
land, and lasted half a century, during which Jacobite risings 
took place, Both countries have been greatly benefited by this 
most important Act, 
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LESSON XXVII. 

WHIGS AND TORIES IN THE REIGN OP ANNE. 

In Lesson XVIII. the origin of the names 
Whig and Tory was explained. These two parties 
differed in their views about the royal au- 
thority, but both agreed in maintaining the mon- 
archy and government by Parliament. The Tories 
were in favour of magnifying the kingly power, 
and disincKned to make hurried changes in laws 
and customs. The Whigs, on the other hand, 
desired less power for the Crown, and were less 
bound than their opponents to ancient customs 
and traditions. The most marked difference, how- 
ever, between the two parties was seen in their 
views upon religious toleration. The Whigs were 
in favour of toleration for Protestant Dissenters, 
while the Tories wished to maintain the supremacy 
of the Church, and enforce its rites and doctrines 
upon all who sought to fill public offices in the 
country. The Dissenters naturally belonged to the 
Whig party. The Churchmen who favoured them 
were known as Low Churcbimeii, Nq\r^fe \kv^ Tisss5«k 
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High Churchmen was given to those who opposed 
toleration. The two distinctive names of High 
and Low Churchmen came first into use in the 
reign of Anne. Practically they distinguished the 
two political parties in the State, for the High 
Churchmen were Tories and the Low, Whigs. 

The Revolution under James II. was essentially 
the act of the Whigs, though it was heartily sup- 
ported by the Tories. The influence of the Whigs 
under William III., and the toleration granted to 
Dissenters, made the Tories less hearty in their 
support of the work of the Revolution. Their 
extreme men became Jacobites, and intrigued and 
conspired to restore the exiled Stuart family to the 
throne. Whig policy, therefore, even in dealing 
with foreign affairs, was certain to be jealously 
regarded and opposed by the Tories, especially by 
the extreme section. Party strife, accordingly, ran 
high in the reign of Anne. She had no children 
to succeed her, and though the Act of Settlement 
had fixed the succession to the throne, the main- 
tenance of the work of the Revolution depended 
upon the existence of an influential Whig party to 
counteract the designs of those who wished to 
bring in the Pretender. The literary men of the 
day were employed by the two political parties to 
champion their respective policies. The debates in 
Parliament were held in secret. There were no 
newspapers such as we are familiar with. The 
public depended for their information upon the 
gossip of the coffee-Taou?»ea, ^^Mvi ^x^^dwuations, 
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utterances from the pulpit, and the pamphlets of 
partisan writers. These last were in great demand, 
and much encouraged. 

On the accession of the Queen, Marlborough's 
influence was supreme at Court. He belonged to 
the Tory party, and of course the first Ministry of 
the reign was composed of Tories. The war of the 
Grand Alliance was part of the policy of the Whigs, 
but it received at first the support of the Tories, 
as we read in the Twenty-fifth Lesson. However, 
before two years passed away, the Tories, under 
the influence of the extreme section of the party, 
grew lukewarm in the conduct of what they called 
a Whig war. During this time they showed their 
antipathy to Whig opinions by passing in the 
House of Commons the Occasional Conformity 
Bill, which was levelled against those Dissenters 
who qualified themselves for public appointments 
by obeying the requirements of the Test Act, and 
afterwards ceased to conform to the National 
Church. The Test Act, passed in the reign of 
Charles II., provided that all persons holding any 
office, civil or military, should publicly receive the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper according to the 
rites of the Church of England. The Act was 
specially designed to disqualify Roman Catholics 
from holding public appointments. It was not 
intended to be a penal measure against Protestant 
Dissenters ; but, when it was found that Dissenters 
obeyed the Act merely to qualify themselves for 
public offices, the Tory CVit\Te\mieG. Vc^^ ^*&fc\^^^. 
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and called such occasional conformity hypocrisy in 
religion, and a source of danger to the Church. 
So, in 1702, the Occasional Conformity Bill was 
brought into the House of Commons. It declared 
that all persons holding public appointments, who 
should attend Dissenting places of worship after 
taking the Sacrament and test imposed by law, 
should forfeit their posts and be fined £100, 
besides £5 a day for every day they had discharged 
their duties after attending the meeting-house. 
The Commons, where the Tories were strong, 
passed it quickly, but in the House of Lords, where 
the Whigs were in force, it was stoutly opposed 
and rejected. Later in the same year, and in the 
following year, the Bill was again pushed through 
the Lower House, and each time thrown out by 
the Whig Lords, who were assisted by nearly the 
whole bench of bishops. The opposition of the 
Whigs provoked the Tories to withdraw their sup- 
port from the war of the Grand Alliance. Several 
members of the Ministry used their influence to 
hinder Marlborough in the conduct of the war. 
These the great general was able to remove from 
office. In their place he introduced some moderate 
Tories, who were in favour of the war, among 
whom were Eobert Harley and Henry St, John. 
These two men, later in the reign, became the 
leaders of the Government, and in that position 
intrigued to bring in the Pretender. Marlborough, 
finding himself deserted in his warlike policy by his 
own party, gradually diev^ \iO \k^ ^\d& o£ the Whigs. 
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In the year after the battle of Blenheim a new 
election of Parliament took place, and such was 
the influence of that great victory that a Whig 
majority was returned. Some members of this 
party were now added to the Government, and for 
a couple of years a Coalition Ministry — that is to 
say, a Ministry composed of men of different par- 
ties — directed the affairs of the country. Then 
the increased opposition of the Tories to the war 
ended in the withdrawal of Harley and St. John 
from the Government, leaving the Ministry entirely 
composed of Whigs. Among the newly admitted 
members of the Government was one who was 
destined to play a great part in the history of 
England under the Hanoverian dynasty. This was 
Eobert Walpole, a young Norfolk squire, who had 
had some experience in Parliament in the late 
reign. His plain common sense, business habits, 
dogged perseverance, and good humour attracted 
the attention of the Whig leaders, and marked 
him out as a desirable addition to the Ministry. 
The young statesman became in time the leader 
of his party. His name should be remembered 
as the first of those Great Commoners who from 
time to time have directed the fortunes of the 
British Empire. 

The ascendency of the Whigs was not pleasing 
to the Queen, whose sympathies were entirely with 
the Tories. The Duchess of Marlborough, who 
hitherto had ruled the Court, adopted the views of 
her husband, and thus put hetaeVi ou\» oi ^'^tm^'^jSJg^ 
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with her royal mistress. Differences of opinion 
soon cooled the friendship which had so long 
bound the two ladies together, and led at last to 
entire estrangement. Meanwhile the Queen found 
another favourite in the person of Miss Abigail 
Hill, cousin to the Duchess of Marlborough, who 
had introduced her to court. This young lady 
was also the cousin of the Tory statesman, 
Robert Harley, and was much under his influence. 
She used her position to further the interests of 
the Tory party, and acquire over the Queen that 
power which had been lost by the Duchess of 
Marlborough. So completely had Miss Hill (or 
Mrs. Masham, as she was called after marriage) 
supplanted her cousin, that the latter was no longer 
invited to court. The change of favourites had a 
most important effect upon the fortunes of Europe, 
for it was through Mrs. Masham that the Queen 
dismissed the Whig Ministry and substituted the 
Tories, by whom the Peace of Utrecht was made. 

An error of judgment on the part of some of 
the Whig Ministry was the main cause of their 
downfall. Towards the close of the year 1709 a 
London clergjonan, named Dr. Sacheverell, preached 
at St. Paul's Cathedral, before the Lord Mayor and 
aldermen of the City, a sermon in which he de- 
nounced the Revolution, opposed religious tolera- 
tion, and made a scurrilous attack upon Lord 
Godolphin, the Lord High Treasurer, or, as we 
should say now, the Prime Minister. The sermon 
was afterwards publisYveA. T\i\s tvct «.o irritated 
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the Ministry that it was resolved to impeach the 
preacher before the House of Lords ; though a few of 
the wiser heads advised that proceedings should be 
taken in the ordinary courts of law. The impeach- 
ment excited the London populace in favour of 
Sacheverell, who was thought to be hardly dealt 
with. During the three weeks of the trial sympa- 
thetic crowds escorted the Doctor's coach to West- 
minster Hall, where the Queen was almost daily in 
attendance. The trial ended in the condemnation 
of Sacheverell. His punishment, however, was very 
slight, and showed the folly of an impeachment. 
He was forbidden to preach for three years, and 
his sermons were ordered to be publicly burnt by 
the common hangman. Sacheverell now became 
the most popular man in England. He was hailed 
as the champion of the Church and a martyr for 
its principles. As he passed through the country, 
crowds met him and craved his blessing, and even 
medals were cast in his honour. 

The Queen was advised to take advantage of the 
popular excitement to dismiss her "Whig Ministers. 
This she did in the autumn of 1710. Their place 
was taken by the Tories, under the leadership of 
Hscrley and St. John. An appeal was then made 
to the country, which, stirred by Sacheverell's trial 
to think the Church in danger, and also burdened 
with the expenses of the long war, returned a Tory 
majority to Parliament. Marlborough was the only 
Whig high in ofl&ce who was allowed to kee^ hk 
post, but his abilities as a geneic^ ^^Qi\xt<^^ "Ok^ 
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favour. His wife, however, was dismissed from her 
oflSces, and directed to leave her apartments in 
St. James's Palace. This she did with an ill grace, 
for she tore down the mantelpieces and ordered 
the brass locks to be taken off the doors of her 
rooms. 

The new Tory Ministry revived the Occasional 
Conformity Bill, and this time succeeded in passing 
it through the House of Lords by swamping the 
Whig majority with a creation of peers, one of 
whom was the husband of Mrs. Masham. A Schism 
Act, requiring all schoolmasters and tutors to con- 
form to the Estabhshed Church, also became law. 
Both these measures were repealed in the following 
reign. 

The Tories now had an opportunity of canying 
out their peace policy, and putting an end to the 
war. Secret negotiations were made with the 
French king early in 1711, and after two yean 
terminated in the Treaty of Utrecht. In .the 
meantime Marlborough was disgraced, as mendqned 
in Lesson XXV. 

During the peace negotiations, and for the 
remainder of the reign, the leaders of the Govem- 
ment were suspected of conniving with the Jaco- 
bites to bring in the Pretender on the Queen's 
death. Harley had been raised to the peerage 
with the title of Earl of Oxford, and St. John 
had become Lord Bolingbroke. The Whigs, con- 
scious of the danger threatening the Protestant 
succession^ prepared lo mei m xyxma to maintain 
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the Act of Settlement. They were greatly encou- 
raged in their purpose by a quarrel between the 
Earl of Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke, which re- 
sulted in the expulsion of the Earl from the 
Ministry. Three days later the Queen fell mor- 
tally ill. At the news two leading Whigs — ^the 
Dukes of Argyll and Somerset — ^attended the Privy 
Council without a summons. They were supported 
by the Duke of Shrewsbury, who, though a Tory, 
was stanch for the Protestant succession. To this 
nobleman the dying Queen gave the staff of office 
of Lord High Treasurer, which had been vacated 
a few days before by the Earl of Oxford. Thus 
Bolingbroke's intrigues, whatever they were, were 
frustrated, and the accession of the House of 
Hanover secured. What risk the Protestant suc- 
cession ran may be gathered from the fact that 
Bolingbroke afterwards became the Pretender's 
Secretary of State. 

DATES. 
Trial of Dr. Sachovcrcll .... 1710 A.B. 
Death of Anne 1714 „ 

SuMMAilY. 

The strife of political parties in the reign of Anne was 
very active. The Whigs were infa/vour of religious toUnUion 
to Protestant Dissenters, and of the maintenance of the we/r 
of the Grand Alliance, TJie Tories were opposed io hM, 
The Buhe of Marlborough became a IFhig, because of the Tory 
opposition to the war. Through his influence at Court ike 
Ministry became entirely Whig, The Queen, being Tory at 
heart, withdrew lier friendship from the Duchess of Marl- 
iorotiffh and passed under tKe i-njlticuce of Mx%% Hill^ otherwise 
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Mrs. Matham, u/ho teas in league with Hurley, one of the 
leading Tory staietmen. The impeachment of Dr. SachevereU. 
wrought the downfall of the Whig Ministry. The country 
elected a Tory Parliament. The Qaeen appointed a Tory 
Ministry, under the leadership of Sarley and St. John, who 
retpeetinely became Sari of Oxford and Lord BoUnghroke, 
The new Government passed the Occasional Conformity BUI 
and Schism Act against Dissenters. Peace negotiations 
brought the lotig war to an end. The speedy death of the 
Queen upset the plans of BolinghroJce. Some of the Whig 
peers seixed the opportunity to ensure the aeeesston of the 
Souse of Hamver. 

An-tt'-path-y, a contrary fed- I Syn'-aB-ty, a line of kings. 

ing ; ctidike. Scur'-ril-oiu, covselyabnsiTe. 

Co-al-f'-Uon, a, union of par- Con-nlv'-itt^, helping in an 
ties generally oppoeed. | underband maimer. 

with-draiT-al as-eend'-eii-cy es-trang-e'-nient 
per-Bev<er'-anc« (ym'-pfttli-ie* fnia'-trat-ed 





LESSON XXVIII. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE UNDER ANNE. 

The strife of political parties during the period 
of the Revolution was very favourable to the 
growth of our literature. As there were no news- 
papers to form and guide public opinion and report 
parliamentary speeches, party leaders avuled them- 
selves o£ the services of able and ready writers to 
support their respective views. In the reign of 
Anne the pen was as busy and powerful at home 
as the sword under Marlborough on the Continent. 
Fampblets, songs, be-Uftds, soLuibs, reviews, letters, 
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poems, flattering or satirical, were issued in great 
numbers. The contest between opposing writers 
was keen, and often most bitter. The literature 
of the time was, therefore, for the most part of a 
party character, distinguished by much flattery on 
one side and personal abuse on the other. London 
was the scene of this literary warfare. Town life 
and manners, and the study of human character, 
consequently, monopolised the attention of authors. 
Country scenes and interests did not figure much 
in the poetry of the time. The style of composi- 
tion was simple, clear, and vigorous, both in prose 
and verse. 

The reign of Anne and the years immediately 
following it have been called the Augustan period 
of English literature. The Koman Emperor 
Augustus, who lived at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, so encouraged Latin literature by his 
careful patronage that it reached the perfection of 
literary art. The Augustan age of literature is, 
therefore, another expression for literary activity 
and polish, and in this sense we speak of the 
Augustan age of English literature in the time of 
Queen Anne. In England, however, there was not 
one great patron as in imperial Rome, but many 
patrons in the persons of rival statesmen, 

The poet of the period was Alexander Pope. 
Around him were numerous minor poets, as Thomas 
Pamell, John Gay, Matthew Prior, and Joseph 
Addison. Pope was born in the year of the Revo* 
lution, JJe was a sickly bo^, dv^loT^^^^x ^^^ 
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dwarfed. He wrote excellent poetry as early as 
twelve years of age. He attached himself to the 
Tory party, and was a close friend of St John, 
Lord Bolingbroke. To this statesman he refers in 

the following lines : 

" Thero my retreat the best companicmg gtaoe, 
Chiefs out of wiiT imd etatesmen oat of place. 
There St. John mingles with my friendly bowl 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul. 

Harley, Earl of Oxford, the other Tory leader, is 
thus honoured : 

"A 80iU supreme in e^ch |mrd iiutance tried, 
Above all pain, all pawion, and all pride. 
The rage of power, the blast of puhlic breath. 
The lust of lucre, and the dread of death." 

Among. Pop^'^ jjiimeroua works 
may be mentioned the "Essay 
upon Criticism," " Rape of the 
Lock," " Translation of Homer's . 
Iliad," " Dunciad,'' " Essay on 
Man." Pope died in 174*. 
His style of composition was 
closely imitated by later writers 
down to the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Prose literature, however, not 
poetry, is the literary glory of Queen Anne's reign. 
Skilful writers were invaluable to political leaders. 
Debates in Parliament were carried on secretly. The 
Londoners depended for information about parlia- 
mentary proceedings upon the gossip of the coffee- 
houses, where public men were accustomed to meet. 
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People in distant places had no better sources of 
information than the occasional newsletter sent 
from the capital. There was, therefore, no means 
of appealing to public opinion other than the pen. 
In the absence of newspapers of the modem kind, 
partisan writers made use of pamphlets. In this 
literary strife the most gifted men of letters took 
part, and for this reason the prose of the period is 
so distinguished for its ability, vigour, and polish. 

Out of the crowd of prose writers the names of 
Swift, Addison, Steele, and Defoe stand foremost. 
For keenness of wit no one was so distinguished as 
Jonathan Swift. By profession he was a clergyman. 
He attached himself to the Whig side during the 
reign of William III. and the early part of Anne's. 
During this time he wrote the " Tale of a Tub," in 
which he ridiculed the religious quarrels of the 
day. Failing to get preferment, he joined the 
Tories, who received him with open arms. By this 
party he was made Dean of St. Patrick's Cathedral, 
Dublin, of which city he was a native. To this post 
he was compelled to retire on the fall of the Tories 
after the death of the Queen. Here he wrote his 
most famous work, " Gulliver's Travels," in which, 
under a narrative of feigned voyages, he held up 
to ridicule the opinions and manners of England 
and other countries. He died insane. 

The Whigs received their greatest literary sup- 
port from Joseph Addison. When a student at 
Oxford University, his Latin verses fell under the 
notice of one of the leading Whig loTcd'?* m \!eife xkxssfc 
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of William III. By this nobleman's influence young 
Addison received a pension wherewith to travel ob 

the Continent. A few years later, when the Govern- 
ment was anxiously seeking a writer to describe the 
glories of the great victory of Blenheim, Addison 
was entrusted with the task, and produced a poem 
called "The Campaign," which not only excited 
throughout the country much enthusiasm favour- 
able to the Ministry, but also opened out a fortu- 
nate career for himself. He was promoted to high 
offices, and in the reign of 
George I. discharged the duties 
of Secretary of State. 
Addison's fame as a writer 
\ rests upon his prose works. In 
: the polish of bis sentences and 
the general purity of his style 
has not been surpassed. 
Though a partisan writer, he 
was free from the coarseness 
and vmdictiveness which too often marred the 
works of his literary contemporaries. He wrote 
in the spirit of a Christian gentleman, and thus 
conferred a double favour upon his country, inas- 
much as he furnished a model of prose excellence 
and helped to raise the moral and religious tone of 
his countrymen. 

One of Addison's fellow-workers was Biohard 
Steele, who was also an Oxford man. To Steele 
belongs the credit of laying the foundations of our 
magazine literature. In ITQ9 the idea occurred to 
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him of issuing a small paper which should con- 
tain, in addition to the meagre news of the time, 
humorous and critical notices of London life and 
manners, and an occasional essay upon some in- 
structive subject. This periodical was called The 
Tatler — a name which explains its character, as 
the narrator of the humours and gossip of the 
coffee-houses and the drawing-rooms of fashionable 
life. In 1711 The Tatler was superseded by The 
Spectator. Addison contributed essays to both 
^ these periodicals, and also to The Guardian and 
Freeholder^ which successively succeeded these. 
The success which attended these papers, especially 
The Spectator^ was due to Addison's contributions. 
The sketches of men and manners, and of the club 
over which an imaginary country gentleman. Sir 
Roger de Coverley, presided, paved the way for the 
introduction, a few years later, of the novel. In 
our day magazines of various kinds issue from the 
press in immense numbers, and form an important 
means of instruction and amusement. Addison 
and Steele, as the founders of this kind of litera- 
ture, deserve a grateful remembrance. 

Daniel Defoe was an ardent supporter of Whig 
principles. He was brought up among the Dis- 
senters, and would therefore appreciate the blessing 
of religious toleration, which the Revolution gave to 
England. Though engaged in the business of a 
London hosier, he found leisure to devote his 
literary gifts to the support of his religious and 
political principles. In a poena, euXAXXa^ "'•^^S!^^ 
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True-bom Englishman/' he defended William III. 
from the criticisms of his enemies. His pamphlet, 
" The Shortest Way with Dissenters/' was a clever 
sarcasm upon the persecuting spirit shown by the 
Tories in passing the Occasional Conformity Bill. 
The excitement caused by this publication brought 
upon its author the punishment of the pillory and 
imprisonment. 

Defoe's greatest work is the well-known story of 
''Robinson Crusoe/' which, like Bunyan's "Pil- 
grim's Progress," will ever live to charm readers, 
young and old. As a writer of fiction, Defoe stands 
as the forerunner of the novelists of the reign of 
George 11. * 

SUMMAKY. 

The early part of the eighteenth century is styled the 
Augustan age of English literature, Whigs and Tories 
sought support for their views from the pens of men of letters. 
£y the patronage of political leaders authorship was favoured 
and encouraged^ much to the benefit of our literature, Pope, 
Swifty Addison^ Steele^ and Defoe stand out prominently 
among the numerous party^writers of the time. Pope was the 
great poet of the century ; Swift the greatest satirist ; Addi- 
son and Steele y essayists, and the founders of magazine litera- 
ture; and Defoe the first writer of prose fiction. 



Squibs, brief political writings, 
intended to bring oppo- 
nents into ridicule. 

Pre-f er'-ment, a word specially 



applied to promotion in 
the Church. 
Sar-casm, bitterness in the 
guise of politeness. 



lit'-er-a-ture 
pamph'*letB 



mon-o'-pol-ized 
crit'-ic-ism 



part-i-zan' 
en-thuB'-i-asm 




LESSON XXIX. 

ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. — JACOBITE 
TROUBLES. 

On the death of Queen Anne the Elector of 
Hanover was proclaimed King of Great Britain 
and Ireland, under the title of George I. His 
accession to the British throne was in accordance 
with the Act of Settlement passed in the reign of 
William III. The Jacobite section of the Tory 
party had intrigued to bring in the Pretender — the 
Chevalier de St. George, as he was called in France 
— ^but through the activity of the Whig leaders 
this design was frustrated, and the i^i;m&\^\!M*. tJl 
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the Kevolution were upheld by securing the suc- 
cession of a Protestant Prince. 

George I. was the son of the Electress Sophia, 
the daughter of Elizabeth, sister of Charles I. His 
father's title, before he was raised to the dignity 
of Elector of Hanover, was Duke of Brunswick- 
Luneburg. For this reason the English royal 
family of this line have been called the House of 
Brunswick as well as the House of Hanover. By 
the accession of George I. the interest of England 
in continental affairs increased, because Hanover 
was under the same sovereign authority as the 
British Isles. This connection of the two countries 
continued for more than a century, and was only 
severed when Queen Victoria ascended the throne, 
because a female was excluded by ancient law from 
ruling in Hanover. 

The accession of a German Prince was not popular 
in England, but it was felt to be a necessity for 
the security of civil and religious freedom, and as 
such it was endured. Apart from the EngUsh 
prejudice against foreigners, the unpopularity of 
the new Sovereign was increased by his ignorance 
of the English language, his heavy German appear- 
ance, his stolid manners in public, and the rumours 
which prevailed about the treatment of his wife. 
In early life he had married Sophia Dorothea, a 
German lady of noble rank, from whom he after- 
wards separated on account of her misconduct. He 
caused her to be shut up in a castle on a lonely 
heath, where she lived twenty-eight years, strictly 
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guarded by soldiers, who attended her with drawn 
swords whenever she walked abroad. 

George was fifty-four years of age when he 
became King. Ignorant of our language, and un- 
used to our manners, he felt himself a stranger in 
the land. He accordingly entrusted the govern- 
ment of the country to the Whig party, to whose 
influence and support he was indebted for the 
crown. As the House of Commons consisted 
chiefly of Whigs, its power was so increased, in 
consequence of the supremacy of Whig influence 
in the Government, that it became the controlling 
element of the State. The real head of the Ministry 
was Sir Robert Walpole. Throughout the greater 
portion of this reign and that of the second George 
he directed the affairs of Government. The reality 
of Ministerial government owes its beginning to 
the circumstances attending the accession of the 
House of Hanover. 

One of the first Acts of the new Government 
was the appointment of a Committee of Parliament 
to inquire into the conduct of the Tory leaders in 
concluding the Treaty of Utrecht, which had been 
signed in the previous year. The war then con- 
cluded was a Whig one. Its termination by the 
Tories upon terms which secured no advantages to 
England for its costs in money and men, gave 
great offence to the Whigs, who strongly suspected 
that the peace negotiations were associated with 
treasonable designs to set the Pretender upon the 
English throne. Oxford, Bolingbicikfe, ^cA NJ^^a 
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Duke of Ormond, — who were tlie leaders of the 
Tory party — were, accordii^ly, impeached of high 
treason. The last two aroided arrest by escaping 
to France ; but Oxford was cast into the Tower, 
where he remained for two yeara. His life was 
only saved by disagreements between the two 
Houses of Parliament A few yeara later Bohng 




broke was allowed to return from exile, but he was 
not permitted to take his seat again in the House 
of Lords. 

The Jacobites at home and abroad had in the 
moMiwhilo been very busy in plans for upsetting 
the Htmoverian dynasty. The ascendency of Whig 
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influence in the Government, and the prosecution 
of the Tory leaders, provoked the friends of the 
Pretender to take action on his behalf In many 
parts of the country the working classes were led 
by the Jacobites to believe that the stem and 
gloomy days of the Puritan rule were about to be 
imitated, and enforced by the new Government. 
In London especially a violent spirit prevailed. 
Unruly mobs gathered round the coach which con- 
veyed Lord Oxford to the Tower, shouting, " Down 
with the Whigs ! " " High Church and Sacheverell 
for ever !" Dissenting meeting-houses were attacked 
^ and destroyed, and the German ladies of the Court 
could not take exercise in the Park without being 
insulted by the jeers of the crowd. All these 
signs of popular discontent so encouraged the 
hopes of the Pretender that he made active pre- 
parations for an invasion of the country. Unfor- 
tunately for him, Lewis XIV. of France, who had 
so long been the friend of the Stuart cause, died 
on the 1st of September, in the year 1715, and 
the new Regent of that country did not care to 
follow the example of the late King. Three months 
later he actually expelled the Pretender from 
France. 

The Government of King George, aware of the 
threatened invasion, offered a reward of £100,000 
for the capture of the Stuart Prince, if he should 
efifect a landing. It also took measures against 
the violent spirit of the mob by passing a Riot Act, 
which empowered a magistrate to dcv^^x^^^V^ 
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military force, after an hour's warning, a crowd of 
more than twelve persons, assembled to the danger 
of the public peace. 

In September of the year 1715 a Jacobite rising, 
Amder the Earl of Mar, took place in the High- 
lands of Scotland. At Braemar, in Aberdeenshire, 
the Pretender was proclaimed as James VIIL of 
Scotland. Ten thousand men rallied round Mar, 
who was soon master of the country north of the 
river Forth, and fixed his head-quarters at Perth. 
The i;^yal forces, under the Whig Duke of Argyll, 
took up a position at Stirling to bar the way 
southwards. 

The success of Mar in Scotland led some of the 
gentry in the north of England to raise the standard 
of revf^lt. A few Highlanders managed to cross 
the border to aid the rising, but only a few 
hundred Englishmen answered to the call. The 
insurgent forces allowed themselves to be cooped 
up in the town of Preston, where they were com- 
pelled to surrender at discretion. Their leaders, 
among whom were the Earl of Derwentwater and 
Lord Kenmure, paid the penalty of their revolt 
with their lives, while about a thousand of their 
followers were transported to America. Lord 
Nithisdale was saved from the fate of his com- 
panions by the devotion of his wife. Visiting him 
in the Tower, she dressed him in her own clothes, 
and in this disguise he passed out through the 
gates. 

On the same day «ia \5cka "^x^^Kaxi ^«jaco an 
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indecisive battle was fought between the forces of 
Argyll and Mar, at Sherifmuir, in Perthshire. 
Mar, afraid to renew the struggle, withdrew north- 
wiurds, unpursued by his opponent. A month 
later the Pretender landed in the Highlands, and 
entered Perth with great pomp. While time was 
being wasted in making preparations for his coro- 
nation at Scone, the ancient crowning-place of the 
Scottish kings, Argyll, strongly reinforced, advanced 
towards Perth. At the news of his approach the 
Highlanders beat a hasty retreat to Montrose. 
There the Pretender took boat with Mar and a 
few others, and left their followers to their fate. 
The deserted men scattered to their mountain 
homes. Thus ended what was long known as The 
Fifteen, 

The triumph of the Government brought about, 
in the following year, the repeal of the Schism and 
Occasional Conformity Acts, which had been passed 
by the Tories in the previous reign. Religious 
toleration was thus secured again for Protestant 
Dissenters. The troubled state of the country led 
to the repeal of another important Act. In the 
reign of William HI. the duration of Parliament 
had by the Triennial Bill been limited to three 
years. Now that the ruling power had passed to 
the House of Commons, the Whig majority felt 
that frequent changes of Parliament were unfavour- 
able for the establishment of steady government 
under the new and foreign dynasty. It was there- 
fore resolved to^repeal the TxiexvuV^ Kti^> ^^^ ^'^^^ 
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stitute for it a Septennial Bill, which extended the 
duration of Parliament to seven years. The change 
thus made continues in force in our day. 

The relief granted to Protestant Dissenters by 
the repeal of the Occasional Conformity and Schism 
Acts gave offence to Tory Churchmen. The 
majority of the clergy and country squires were 
Tories, and many of them were also Jacobites. 
Their ill-will was further increased by the action 
of the Government towards Convocation — that is, 
the annual assembly of a kind of clerical parlia- 
ment. In early times the clergy paid taxes sepa- 
rately from the rest of the nation, and they also 
decided the amount they would pay. So when the 
English ParUament began to take its rise in the 
reign of Edward I., the clergy elected represen- 
tatives from their own body, who sat by them- 
selves, as a sort of parliament, which was known 
under the name of Convocation. The bishops 
sat by themselves, and constituted the Upper 
House, corresponding to the House of Lords ; the 
representatives of the parish clergy formed the 
Lower House. The writ for the summons of this 
assembly was always sent out by the Sovereign at 
the same time as the summons for the meeting of 
the Houses of Parliament ; and it was sent to each 
Archbishop, namely, of Canterbury and- York. 
Thus it came to pass that two Convocations grew 
into existence — one for the province of Canter- 
bury and another for the province of York. At 
the jRestoration of ChatVe?. 11., \i\\^\i fcV'^ w«.tion had 
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to be resettled, the old right of Convocation to 
levy taxes upon the clergy was not restored ; but 
the old custom of assembling the clergy in parlia- 
mentary form was revived. Convocation afforded 
the clergy means of considering and discussing 
questions affecting the National Church, and of 
combining together for any common object. Its 
influence in the country was, therefore, very great, 
especially as the people often depended for in- 
formation and guidance in public matters upon 
announcements from the pulpit. 

It happened that the Bishop of Bangor at this 
time was a Whig. He published a sermon which 
gave great offence to most of the clergy, and re- 
ceived the censure of Convocation. The disputes 
which arose in consequence became so disquieting 
that the King was advised to suppress the clerical 
parliament. This was accordingly done in 1717 ; 
and until the reign of Queen Victoria — an interval 
of more than a hundred years — Convocation was 
never summoned. 

But this action of the Whig Government drove 
many of the clergy into the ranks of the Jacobites, 
who still hoped, in spite of many disasters, to seat 
their Prince on the British throne. They were, 
however, powerless to take action, although their 
cauise was undertaken by Spain (then at war with 
England) and the renowned Charles XII., King of 
Sweden. In the year 1720 the Jacobite move- 
ment was again stimulated by the birth of the. 
Pretender's son, who was called C\v«cVfe^ "^^^^x.^. 
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and was also known as the young Pretender. Two 
years afterwards Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, 
one of the most distinguished prelates of the time, 
conspired with several men of position to seize the 
Tower, the Bank of England, and othier public 
places, and proclaim the Pretender as James III. 
On the discovery of the plot, Atterbury was de- 
prived of his see and banished, and one of the 
most active conspirators was put to death. After 
this, more than twenty years passed away before 
the Jacobites became troublesome again. 

DATES. 

Accession of the House of Hanover . . 17H a.d. 

Jacobite Rising 1715 „ 

Riot Act passed 1715 „ 

Repeal of the Schism and Occasional Con- 
formity Acts 1716 ,, 

Septennial Act passed . . . . 1716 ,, 

Suppression of Convocation . . . 1717 „ 

Biahop Atterbmy banished . . . 1722 „ 

vSuMMARY. 

ITie accession of George L^ of the Souse of Hanover, was 
chiefly due to the Whigs. The prosecution of the Tory leaders 
for their intrigues with the Pretender added to the unpopu- 
larity of the new dynasty, A Jacohite rising took place in 
Scotland and the north of England, hut the attempt failed in 
hoth places, Tlie Whig Government then repealed the laws 
passed against Protestant Dissenters in the previous reign, 
and enacted tlie Septennial Bill, The Convocation of the 
English clergy tvas also suppressed. Later in the reign 
Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, was deprived and banished 
for his share in a Jacohite conspiracy, 

Fi-as'-co, a failure. 
con-neaL'-i-ou negr-ot'-i-a-tion xnag'-i9-trat|9 




LESSON XSX. 

THE PROGRESS OF ENGLISH COMMERCE IN THE 
TIME OF GEORGE 1, 

The peace which followed the Treaty of Utrecht 
was most favourable to the growth of English tiade. 
Although that treaty was ^e work of the Tories, 
yet the Whig GoTernment under George I. saw 
that the interests of the country made the mainte- 
nance of peace necessary. For many years, there- 
fi»e, the policy of the Whigs was a peaceful one. 
The old antagonism between England and France 
ceased, and was followed by a cYoae ^AKdiie, -mixvOti. 
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I 

to the benefit of both countries. Spain became 
now the disturber of the public peace of Europe. 
It had suffered most from the Treaty of Utrecht, 
and desired to win back the Italian possessions 
which it had lost. It found an able ally in 
Charles XII., of Sweden, who was offended with 
George I. because the latter had bought from Den- 
mark the duchies of Bremen and Verden, which 
had lately been taken from Sweden. These dis- 
tricts were most important to Hanover, because 
they gave it possession of the mouths of the Elbe 
and Weser. They were also beneficial to England 
as gateways for the admission of English produce 
to Germany. To thwart any mischief that might 
come from Spain and Sweden, England, Holland, 
and France formed the Triple Alliance ; but the 
death of Charles XII. put an end to all fear of 
danger from that quarter. Meanwhile Spain had 
succeeded in acquiring the island of Sardinia. Its 
further attempts at conquest in Italy led Austria 
to join the Triple Alliance, which was thus changed 
to a Quadruple Alliance. An English fleet attacked 
and almost destroyed the whole of the Spaidsh 
armament off the coast of Sicily in the year 1718, 
and stemmed the tide of Spanish success in that 
quarter. Next year Spain was disturbed on the 
north by a French invasion and on the coasts by 
an English squadron. Pressed on all sides, it 
gladly made peace, and submitted to the mainte- 
nance of the Treaty of Utrecht. 
Five yesLTB later Spain, jealous of the cojnmer- 
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cial prosperity of England, intrigued with Austria, 
and again broke the peace of Europe. Excepting 
a fruitless attempt by the Spaniards to recover 
Gibraltar, England was not much troubled by the 
bellicose spirit of those people. 

During these years English trade, commerce, and 
manufactures made rapid progress. The industrial 
prosperity of the nation was largely owing to the 
great number of foreigners who settled in England 
immediately before and after the Revolution. Be- 
tween fifty and a hundred thousand came from 
France, and many thousands also came from Ger- 
many and Holland. In London alone there were 
thirty-five French Protestant churches. There was 
scarcely a town in the kingdom in which there were 
not French settlers. The majority of these French 
refugees were skilled artisans and manufacturers, 
and wherever they fixed their abode they estab- 
lished the industries for which they were famous. 
To them and other foreigners we owe the manu- 
factures of silk, damask, velvet, cambric, baize, the 
finer kinds of cloth and paper, pendulum clocks, 
mathematical instruments, felt hats, crystal and 
plate glass. 

The introduction of these various manufactures 
caused a great change in the employment of the 
people. At the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the population of England and Wales was 
between six and seven millions, or a little in excess 
of the present population of Ireland. The great 
majority of these lived in tliQ ecwcckJct^ . \i^'tL^^'t^ 

Ii2 
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contained about one-tenth of the whole population 




— that is to say, about 600,000. Bristol ranked 
second in size, tut its inhabitants were under 
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50,000 in number. From this fact it is easy to 
understand how small the remaining towns were. 

The chief employment of the people was agri- 
culture. Com was the staple produce, for the 
country was then dependent upon its home supply. 
The chief manufacture was woollen, which had its 
centre at Leeds, in Yorkshire. The iron and hard- 
ware manufactures were located at Sheffield and 
Birmingham. Cotton was then beginning to be 
an important branch of industry in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester. The increase of these 
manufiactures and the establishment of others 
attracted the rural population from their hamlets 
and villages, and laid the foundation of our 
namerous populous cities. Before this period the 
ini|j0rity of the population lay scattered south and 
east of a line drawn from the river Severn to th© 
month of the river Humber, but from the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century a gradual migra- 
tion began to the west and north of this line. 
Lancashire especially attracted great numbers, for 
there the increasing cotton looms demanded hands, 
and the little fishing town of Liverpool wanted 
labourers for its first dock and its rising trade. 

Commercial enterprise increased side by side 
with our manufactures. Companies for trade with 
India, Africa, and Russia had long been estab- 
lished. The supremacy of the naval power of 
England, the growth of the American colonies, and 
the industrial energy that followed the Union of 
England and Scotland gave a gre^t \tk^^\?\^\»<5> ^-^^x 
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commerce. In the three years following the Treaty 
of Utrecht the average annual value of our exports 
was half as much again as it had been ten years 
earlier. In one of the essays of The Spectator, 
written by Addison, about whom we read in the 
Twenty-eighth Lesson, we have a description of the 
London Exchange, where the merchants of the 
capital gathered for the transaction of business : 
" There is no place in the town,'* he writes, " which 
I so much love to frequent as the Royal Exchange. 
It gives me a secret satisfaction, and in some 
measure gratifies my vanity, as I am an English- 
man, to see so rich an assembly of countrymen 
and foreigners consulting together upon the private 
business of mankind, and making this metropolis a 
kind of emporium for the whole earth. ... I h^ve 
often been pleased to hear disputes adjusted between 
an inhabitant of Japan and an alderman of London, 
or to see a subject of the Great Mogul entering into 
a league with one of the Czar of Muscovy." 

*' Our ships are laden with the harvest of every 
climate : our tables are stored with spices, and 
oils, and wines : our rooms are filled with pyra- 
mids of China, and adorned with the workmanship 
of Japan : our morning's draught comes to us from 
the remotest comers of the earth : we repair our 
bodies by the drugs of America, and repose our- 
selves under Indian canopies. My friend calls the 
vineyards of France our gardens : the Spice Islands, 
our hot-beds : the Persians, our silk-weavers : and 
the Chinese, our pottei^." 
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The above extract not only shows the activity 
of British commerce, but also the existence of 
much wealth to indulge in such luxuries. So rich 
had many of the trading classes become .that 
country gentlemen gladly bound their younger sons 
to merchants, and the heads of aristocratic families 
sought marriages for their children in the homes 
of wealthy men of business. But another witness 
of the growing national wealth is to be found in 
the formation of the National Debt, or Public Funds 
or Consols, or Stocks, as it has been termed. The 
Government, like a private individual, may not 
have sufficient income to pay all necessary expenses. 
Under these circumstances it is obliged to borrow 
money to save its credit, and to pay interest for 
the loan. On the security of the nation, people, 
who had saved money and wished to find a safe 
investment for it, lent it to the Government. 
There was a small national debt left by Charles II., 
but it rapidly increased after the Eevolution. The 
great wars which were carried on against France in 
defence of the expulsion of the Stuarts from the 
throne of England were too costly to be paid out 
of the annual revenue of the country. Loans had 
to be obtained from the moneyed classes to save 
the nation from bankruptcy. So at the Peace 
of Kyswick the amount thus borrowed amounted 
to thirteen and a half million pounds. On the 
termination of the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession this sum was further increased by thirty- 
eight millions, making the total ii'^XaomJ^ ^^\» ^'Vi. 
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the accession of the House of Hanover a little more 
than fifty-one million pounds. This large sum, how- 
ever, represented British savings, which, together 
with. the immense amount of money invested in 
business, testified to the existence of much wealth. 
This debt has grown to an enormous amount since 
the time of George I. More than half the taxation 
of the country is taken to pay the interest upon it. 
Posterity is, therefore, paying its share of the 
expenses incurred by its forefathers in defence of 
the liberty and greatness of their country. 

In one respect the formation of a national debt 
gave support to the House of Hanover. The 
public creditors were led to believe that, if the 
exiled Stuart family were restored to the throne, 
their loans would not be acknowledged. Self- 
interest, therefore, made them stanch supporters 
of Whig policy. 

In illustration of the growth of the commercial 
spirit of enterprise under George I., no better story 
can be given than that of the South Sea Bubble. 
In the previous reign a company had been formed 
to trade with the South Seas. Under the promise 
of undertaking to reduce the National Debt, it 
received from the Government the monopoly of the 
South Sea trade and other privileges. But the 
Spaniards jealously guarded their commerce with 
South America, and refused any share of it with 
other nations. By the Treaty of Utrecht, however, 
they allowed England to send one cargo of goods 
annmlly to South Mnenea, ^lA ^Uo 9, certaiu 
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number of negroes. Even with these small privi- 
leges the South Sea Company made great profits, 
and was considered one of the most successful 
business undertakings of the time. In the year 
1720 the Directors of the Company proposed to 
pay .off the National Debt, if the securities for the 
loans were placed in their hands, and if the Govern- 
ment would grant them further privileges of trade. 
They also promised to supply the Government with 
seven and a half million poimds. The Parliament 
consented to these terms. The creditors of the 
State were not obliged to change their securities 
for the Company's stock, but the directors did all 
in their power to persuade them to do so. They 
puffed up the prospects of the South Sea trade, 
and described the enormous profits that were certain 
to be gained. Eumours of the most extravagant 
kind were set afloat to stimulate the purchase 
of shares in the Company. It was said that 
Spain was about to grant free trade to all her 
colonies ; that Gibraltar was to be exchanged for a 
part of the rich territory, of Peru ; and that the 
gold and silver mines of South America would 
send their treasures to England. Dazzled by such 
expectations, thousands of the creditors of the 
National Debt changed their securities for the 
Company's shares. The excitement was so great 
that crowds of all classes of people, and even ladies, 
thronged the place of sale in London from morning 
till night. Such was the demand that £1,000 was 
paid for shares representing £100, T\v^ (^wxx^Vrj ^^\:i^, 
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mad with the spirit of speculation. Other schemes 
were set afloat by designing men, to take advan- 
tage of the gambling frenzy, and no project was 
too absurd to catch numerous dupes. Members of 
the Government, and even of the royal family, took 
part in these transactions. At last the bubble of 
speculation burst. The shares of the South Sea 
Company fell as rapidly as they hadr risen, spread- 
ing disaster and ruin amongst all classes of the 
nation. So great was the public indignation that 
the Ministry was driven from office, and Parlia- 
ment was obliged to investigate the swindle and 
punish its promoters. The task of restoring public 
confidence and credit was entrusted to Sir Kobert 
Walpole, whose skill as a financier was unequalled. 
He was appointed to be head of the new Ministry, 
and under his management investors in the South 
Sea Company received about one-third of the 
original value of each share. 



DATK. 
The South Sea Bubble • . . . 1720 a.d. 



SUMMABY. 

The accession of George L was followed hy a long period of 
peace, during which British trade and manufactures made 
great progress. Most of the people of England lived south 
and east of aline d/rwwnfrom the Severn to the JSumber, md 
their chief employment was agriculture. From this time thy 
began to migrate to the west and north of this boundary j to 
labour in the manufactures established there. Thus our great 
northern towns sprang into existence, Comm^ce throve 
under the management of sucli trading a%%oc\««<m« as the JSast 
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Inditm, A/riean, and South Sea Cmpames. The wealth of 
the cotmtri/ is testified Iff the formation of a National Debt. 
The South Sea BvbhU »how» the activity of comm^eiai 
enterprise which then prevailed. 



centre of j Pln-an-ci-er.or 





LESSON XXXI. 



SIK ROBERT WALPOLE S GOVERNMENT UNDER 
GEORGE I. AND GEORGE II. 

Sir Robert AValpole was entrusted with the 
test of forming a new ^mstt^ £ot the govern- 
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ment of Great Britain, after the failure of the 
South Sea Company. In the reign of Queen 
Anne he had been a member of the Whig Govern- 
ment. When George I. became King he was 
called to fill the highest post in the State, but a 
split in his party caused him to retire^from ofiSce 
in the year 1717. No statesman in the country 
was more fitted than he to allay the panic which, 
the South Sea Bubble had caused, and for this 
reason he was summoned by the King, in 1720, to 
become Prime Minister. This high oflSce he con- 
tinued to hold for the remainder of the reign, and 
also for the first fifteen years of the reign of 
George II. No one since his time has been at 
the head of the Government for so long a period 
as twenty-two years. 

Walpole's long administration of the affairs of 
State is not marked by any striking laws or 
reforms, but it established the Hanoverian dynasty 
in England on a sure foundation. His shrewdness, 
caution, and common sense led him to understand 
that the continuance of the House of Hanover on 
the English throne depended upon the mainte- 
nance of a policy of peace. Peace, in his opinion, 
would allow trade and manufactures to grow, and 
prosperity would bring contentment in its train. 
A satisfied and prosperous people would be 
disinclined to favour any rival claims to the crown, 
and become attached rather to the dynasty under 
which they had flourished. Influenced by opinions 
Buch as these, he resolutely kept EugWA ^torojL^^ct^ 
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and succeeded in securing the safety of tlie Protes- 
tant Buccession. 

A poliej of peace with foreign nations gave 
Walpole leisure to attend to the groii-th of home 
industries and commerce. At the beginning of hia 
Ministry he publicly said that nothing could better 
help the spread of English commerce than to make 
the import of raw material for our manufEtctureB, 
and the export of manufactured goods, as easy as 



possible. He was thus spacious enough to bdg 7 

the benefits of the system of free trade, which WM 
introduced a century after his time. Acting vpB 
the views which he expressed, he took off tb 
duties feom more than a hundred articles of firi^ 
export, and Irom nearly forty articles of impttt 
The remoTal'of these imposts, and the absencetf 
wax, so encouraged the development of trade iH 
frealtb, that the 'National Debt was reduced bjr 
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twenty millions of pounds before the death of 
George I., which happened in the year 1727. 

The crown then passed to George II. This 
King, when Prince oi Wales, lived on unfriendly 
terms with his father, and was also very hostile to 
Walpole ; but on his accession to the throne he had 
the good sense to retain the services of this states- 
man. Three years later Walpole gave another proof 
of his commercial intelligence by allowing the 
British colonies in North America to export their 
rice direct to the southern countries of Europe. 
Previously their trade had been restricted to Eng- 
land, but the change now made enabled them to 
undersell the rice of Italy and Egypt. This gave 
much employment to British ships, and the mother 
country was benefited by the increased commerce 
of the colonies. 

Three years after this, Walpole endeavoured to 
pass an Excise Bill which would have enriched 
the country beyond all measure. Two important 
sources of revenue were the Customs and the 
Excise. Customs are duties levied upon foreign 
goods imported, and the Excise is a tax paid upon 
articles manufactured at home. On account of the 
great increase of trade and commerce, these taxes 
brought large amounts into the public treasury. 
The Customs, however, did not yield so much as 
they ought to have done in consequence of the 
prevalence of smuggling, especially in the articles 
of tobacco and wine. Walpole in his Excise scheme 
proposed to admit foreign goods into England fe^^ 
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of duty. His plan was to warehouse them, or put 
them in bond, as it is called, tmi charge a duty, 
after the manner of Excise, on their removal by 
the dealers. "London," he said, "would Uien 
become a free port, and the market of the world." 
He also anticipated that the revenue would be so 




increased as to enable him to lessen the land tax 
which was complamed of by the country squire 
But the name Excise was a hateful word m the 
ears of the British pubhc It originated with the 
long Parhament who placed duties upon the 
ibererages of the commo'Ci -^q^Iq — aueh as beer 
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cider, and perry. Such imposts were most un- 
popular. The Excise scheme was therefore re- 
ceived with a storm of popular indignation. Wal- 
pole's majority in Parliament was great enough to 
enable him to carry his measure, and he was 
strongly advised by his supporters to push it ; 
but he bowed to public opinion and withdrew the 
Bill, saying that " he would not be the Minister to 
enforce taxes at the expense of blood." 

A great part of this Excise scheme has since been 
carried out, producing the results which its saga- 
cious author promised. Though Walpole's peace 
policy was a blessing to England, the means he 
used to keep himself in power raised up enemies, 
who at last were able to drive him into war and 
ruin his administration. He was so fond of autho- 
rity and power, and so overbearing in his manner, 
that no Minister of ability could remain a member 
of his Government. One by one every able states- 
man was either dismissed or forced to withdraw 
from oflSce. These men, indignant at the jealous 
tyranny of the Prime Minister, took their revenge 
by organising an Opposition in Parliament. Among 
this body were several gifted young men, who were 
ridiculed by the powerful Minister under the name 
of " Boy Patriots," but who were destined in later 
years to direct the fortunes of England. Of this 
number was the renowned William Pitt the elder. 
The object of the Opposition was to drive Walpole 
from office, and in this it could always rely upon 
the support of the Tories. 

s 
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In spite of the ever-increasing Opposition, Wal- 
pole was able by the free use of bribery to keep a 
majority in his favour. Bribery in those days, at 
elections and in Parliament, was a very common 
practice. Every one who had a vote to give 
thought it no shame to ask a price for it, and 
though laws were made to avert the evil the prac- 
tice could not be stopped. It is said that more 
than half the members of Parliament were in the 
receipt of public money in the form of pensions or 
government offices. This was one of the chief 
points of attack upon the Ministry by the ''Patriots" 
and Tories ; but all their eflforts to inquire into and 
expose the wholesale corruption failed. The ridi- 
cule with which Walpole met every attempt to 
purify the Parliament drove, into opposition every 
young politician who aspired to raise the moral 
tone of his country. Bribery was sure to be beaten 
in the long run in a struggle of this kind. Walpole 
found it so, and in the end had to yield to the 
forces which his own faults of character had mainly 
created. 

DATES. 

Sir Robert Wal{)olo mado Prime Minister . 1720 a.d. 

Death of George 1 1727 „ 

Accession of George II 1727 „ 

The Excise Scheme 1733 „ 



SUMMABY. 

Sir Rolert Walpole was first Minister of tlie Whig 

Government for twenty -two years. Se adopted a policy of 

peace^ and encouraged tKe development of commerce hy making 
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ada at Jtm and as eaty a> possible. By these ttco courut 
1 attached the people to the Hoti»e of Hanover. Sis Excise 
cheme teas a famous attempt to increase British commerce, 
it he withdrew it in deference to public opinion. A great 
irt of it has been adopted since. TFalpole'i ambition of 
iwer, and overbearing conduct, drove the ablest members of 
'» party into opposition. Ihr some years he defied their 
•stility by using bribery to maintain a majority tn Barlia- 
mt. But the Opposition was continually increased by all 
9 young politicians of ability, who hoped to see their country 
■ogress in parliamsntary purity as well as in tcealth. 
mong these young tnen stood William Pitt the elder, tcho 
•ne years later stood foremost amongst English statesmen. 
'alpoie at last was obliged to yield to the opposition which 
had raised. ^ ___^_ 

re-atrtot'-ed briK'S-ry re-calpt' ~ Jeal'-ons 




LESSON XXXII. 

THE FALL OF WALPOLE. CONTINENTAL WARS. 

The commercial spirit, which Walpole had done 
so much to foster, was one of the chain of causes 
that brought about his downfall. South America 
was one of the new fields where English enterprise 
opened out a profitable trade in spite of the jealous 
watchfulness of the Spaniards, to whom the greater 
part of that continent belonged. By the Treaty of 
Utrecht the English were allowed, in addition to 
the trade in a certain number of negroes, to send 
one ship annually to Spanish America. This 
limited trade was so profitable that our merchants 
could not resist the temptation of despatching 
other vessels to the same coasts, and a great deal 
of smuggling was carried on. The Spaniards re- 
sented this illegal traffic. They claimed the 
monopoly of trade there, just as England did in 
her own colonies and possessions. For a time they 
patiently bore the intrusion, but afterwards, as the 
evil grew, they placed guardships on the coast and 
.searched and seized a\\ \ei^§.els found smugghng in 
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their waters. These acts were accompanied on 
both sides with insolence, violence, and barbarity, 
which produced much ill-feeling between the two 
nations. English merchants complained of the 
seizure of their ships, and English sailors returned 
home with harrowing tales of the cruelties they 
had suffered in Spanish prisons. Spain, on the 
other hand, complained with justice of the violation 
of her monopoly. One story, in particular, caused 
great excitement in England. A certain Captain 
Jenkins returned home, carrying one of his ears 
wrapped up in cotton, saying that his vessel had 
been boarded on the high seas by a Spanish guard- 
ship, and that he had been tortured and had his 
ear cut off. He was summoned to tell his tale 
before the House of Commons. 

The enemies of Walpole in and out of Parlia- 
ment did their utmost to fan the popular indig- 
nation in order to drive him into war. For more 
than a year he laboured hard to keep the country 
at peace, believing that Spain had a just cause of 
grievance, and that hostilities might be followed 
by a Jacobite rising. He succeeded in obtaining 
from the King of Spain a large sum of money as 
compensation for the injuries received by British 
sailors ; but as the right of search was not given 
up, the outcry for war was renewed with greater 
force. Walpole was obliged to yield to the popular 
voice. Instead of retiring from oflSce, as he ought 
to have done, he declared war against Spain in 
1739, saying, when he heard the LoTAotL'-^Qj^-^i^S^ 
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sound, " They are ringing tlieir bells now ; they 
will be wringing their hands soon." 

After the long peace England was little prepared 
for a successful war. Porto Bello, on the Isthmus 
of Panama, and Paita, on the coast of Peru, were 
taken by the English ; but a large expedition, in 
1740, against Carthagena, in South America, ended 
most disastrously. This military disgrace hap- 
pened at a time when the failure of the home 
harvest had made the people angry, sullen, and 
wretched. All the blame of disaster and suffering 
was thrown upon Walpole. The time for a new 
election of Parliament came round at the height 
of the Prime Minister's unpopularity. When the 
new Parliament assembled, the opposition had so 
increased that Walpole, early in the year 1742, 
was obliged to resign. George II. rewarded the 
old statesman with the title of Earl of Orford. 
The people cried fiercely for his blood, forgetting 
the services he had rendered to his country. The 
King's influence protected him from impeachment. 
Three years afterwards, in 1745, he died. A 
new Whig Ministry was formed from those who 
had been in opposition, but no change was made 
in the mode of obtaining votes, about which so 
much had been said against the late Prime 
Minister. 

Before the downfall of Walpole's Government 

a great Continental struggle, called the War of the 

-Austrian Succession, arose, in which the war with 

Spain merged, 1\ie ^m-^etcst dcLorles YL of 
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Austria, having no son, wished to leave his 
dominions to his daughter, Maria Theresa^ who was 
the wife of the Duke of Tuscany, in Italy. For 
this purpose he drew up a will, which was sub- 
mitted to the leading Powers of Europe, received 
their approval, and was called the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion. On the death of the Emperor in 1740, 
there began a general scramble for his dominions. 
The Elector of Bavaria laid claim to the Austrian 
throne, and was supported by France, which never 
lost an opportunity of weakening Germany by 
fostering quarrels among its princes. The first 
blow, however, came from Frederick, King of 
Prussia, who, with the greatest treachery, seized 
upon the province of Silesia. The success which 
attended the attacks of the French, Bavarians, and 
Prussians encouraged Spain, Poland, and Sardinia 
to demand part of the spoil. The fortunes of 
Maria Theresa were in a sorry plight, though the 
Hungarians accepted her as Queen, and valiantly 
rallied round her. England was the only Euro- 
pean power that remained true to the Pragmatic 
Sanction. The English Parliament voted large 
sums of money in aid of the Queen ; sent a fleet 
into the Mediterranean to protect the Austrian 
possessions in Italy from a Spanish attack, and in 
1743 despatched some British troops into Germany. 
An Austrio- British army encountered a larger 
French force near the village of Dettingen, on the 
river Maine, and defeated it. George II. was present 
at the battle. The victory was coTCffia<eaiO't^\ft.5ic\j^ 
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the famous musician Handel, who composed for 
the purpose the **DettingenTe Deum." 

Next year France formally declared war against 
England, and prepared to invade the country in the 
cause of the Pretender. Storms and the British 
fleet prevented the latter attempt, but the Jacobite 
intrigues and plots were renewed and fostered by 
the French. What grew out of these designs must 
be narrated in another Lesson. 

In the first half of the year 1745 an attempt 
was made by an alHed army of English, Dutch, 
and Austrians to check the French advance into 
the Netherlands. The French, under Marshal 
Saxe, were besieging Tournay, when the Allies, 
commanded by the Duke of Cumberland, son of 
George II., marched to its relief. A fierce battle 
took place at Fontenoy, where the English and 
Hanoverians, deserted by their allies, suffered a 
severe defeat. On this occasion the British showed 
such daring and retired in such order, though 
exposed to a most deadly fire of artillery, as to 
call forth praise from their enemies. The battle 
of Fontenoy gave the victors possession of the 
Austrian Netherlands, and also prepared the way 
for the Jacobite rebellion in Scotland a few months 
later. 

As far as England was concerned, the remainder 

of the war was not marked by any great event. 

On sea our fleets were busy and successful. The 

island of Cape Bieton, which commanded the 

mouth of the St. liavjienct^ ra^^, ^^ \akftii from 
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the French in the same year as the battle of 
Fontenoy. In 1747, a French squadron was de- 
stroyed by the EngHsh off Cape Finisterre, and a 
few months later another was defeated off Belleisle. 
If English troops were few in number on the Con- 
tinent, English money was plentiful. The subsidies 
voted by Parliament for the support of our allies 
added many millions to the National Debt. 

Peace was restored to Europe in 1748 by the 

Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. France and England 

mutually surrendered their conquests, and Spain 

joined in the peace without any reference to the 

^. right of search. The Austrian succession accord- 

^n^g to the Pragmatic Sanction was confirmed to 

Tiferia Theresa, whose husband, three years before, 

had been elected German Emperor. Thus, after all 

the bloodshed and misery of an eight years' war, the 

attempt to dismember the Austrian Empire failed. 

Prussia was the only Power that was benefited by 

an increase of territory. 

After the peace many thousands of English 
soldiers and sailors were discharged. As many 
of these could not find employment, a scheme 
of emigration was formed for the settlement of 
Nova Scotia, which was then regarded as the key 
of North America. About four thousand men 
accepted the liberal offers of the Government. 
They founded the important town of Halifax, 
so called in honour of Lord Halifax, who, as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, had much to do with 
the emigration scheme. 
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DATES. 




War with Spain 

War of the Austrian Succession . 

Fall of Walpole 

Battle of Dettingen .... 
Battle of Fontenoy .... 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle . 


1739 A.D 

1740 „ 

1742 „ 

1743 „ 
1746 „ 
1748 „ 


Summary. 





I'he peace-policy of Walpole was broken hy a declaraiion 
of war against Spain, because of its treatment of M^Usk 
sailors found smuggling on the American coast ^ and of its 
determination to maintain the right of sea/rch* The disasters 
of this ivar caused the downfall of WalpoWs Government, 
Before his resifjnation of office a great Continental war hrohe 
out, concerning the succession to the throne of Austria, which 
was claimed by Maria Theresa, daughter of the late QenMUt- 
JEmperor. England sided with Maria Theresa, and sup- 
ported her cause with men and large grants of money. A war 
with France sprang from this alliance. The French were 
beaten by the Allies at Dettingen, but were vict(yrious after- 
wards at Fontenoy. TJie Amtrian Succession war was ended 
by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, tvhich left the different 
European Powers, Prussia excepted, almost exactly as they 
were before the outbreak of hostilities. Many of the disbanded 
English sailors and soldiers were sent to colonise Nova Scotia, 
where they founded the town of Halifax. 



gnriev'-ance 
pragr-mat'-io 



nnit'-Ti-al-ly 
com-niein'-or-at-ed 



isth-mus 
ter'-ri-tory 
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LESSON XXXIII 



JACOBITE REBELLION IN SCOTLAND, 174'> A.D. 

SiE Robert Walpolr had expressed an opinion 
that departure from his peace policy, and especially 
by engi^ng in a war with France, would give rise 
to Jacobite troubles. His foresight was proved by 
the events of the year 1745. In the previous 
year the French had prepared for an invasion of 
England in the Stuart cause, but were unable to 
accomplish it. In the year 174:5, \?c.& ^Icre^iiifR'^'^- 
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the bulk of the English army in Flanders, and its 
defeat at the battle of Fontenoy, encouraged Charles 
Edward, son of the old Pretender, afterwards called 
in Jacobite songs, " Bonnie Prince Charlie," to 
strike a blow in Scotland for his father's throne. 
With seven attendants only he sailed from France, 
in the middle of summer, and effected a landing on 
the coast of Inverness, where about fifteen hundred 
clansmen rallied round him. There were scarcely 
three thousand troops in the whole of Scotland, 
so unprepared was the Government for such a 
rebellion. Sir John Cope, the commanding oflBcer 
in Scotland, marched northward from 'Stirling to 
crush the revolt ; but the rebels, avoiding him, 
passed through Perth to Edinburgh, where the old 
Pretender was proclaimed as James VIII. of Scot- 
land. The Lowlanders were, for the most part, in 
favour of the House of Hanover, and held aloof 
from the rebellion. 

Meanwhile Cope embarked his men at Aberdeen 
and sailed to Dunbar, where he was joined by two 
regiments of dragoons which had retired from 
Edinburgh. With a force numbering about three 
thousand he advanced towards Edinburgh. At 
Preston Pans his little army was suddenly attacked 
at early dawn by the Highlanders, under Prince 
Charles, and put to the rout. By this victory the 
young Prince not only got possession of Sir John 
Cope's camp, with all its artillery and baggage, but 
also drew to his standard hundreds of waverers. 
The battle of Preston faw^ ci^xv^^A much excite- 
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ment in London. The Government immediately or- 
dered the English troops to retumfrom Flanders, and 
engaged some Hanoverians and Dutch to accom- 
pany them. Fortunately for the reigning family, 
Prince Charles spent six weeks in Edinburgh after 
his victory, and so gave time for the arrival of 
the troops from ahrofui. After some difiSculty the 
Highlanders were persuaded to follow him into 




With a force of five thousand men he 
marched through Carlisle, Lancaster, Preston, and 
Manchester, and reached Derby at the beginning 
of December, without any opposition. Very few 
Englishmen joined liis ranks, even where the 
Boman Catholics were numerous. Manchester 
Bupphed him with two hundred men ; but Liver- 
pool raised a fund of X6,000 to equi^ a le^-Eos,^ 
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against him. His evil reception in England showed 
how well the Ministry of Walpole had served the 
House of Hanover. 

The position of the young Pretender at Derby 
was full of danger. An army had been collected 
in Yorkshire which threatened to cut off his re- 
treat northward ; another force, under the Duke 
of Cumberland, was advancing from Lichfield, 
in Staffordshire ; and an armed camp was in 
position on Finchley Common, at the north of 
London, to protect the capital. Menaced thus by 
three armies, and without any support from the 
English people, the advisers of the young Prince 
insisted upon beating a retreat. On the third day 
after reaching Derby the invaders turned their faces 
northward, in spite of the remonstrances of Charles 
Edward. The retreat was quietly, quickly, and 
skilfully conducted. • Penrith, in Cumberland, was 
reached before any of the royal forces came in 
sight. There the pursuers received such a check 
that they kept a respectful distance for the re- 
mainder of the chase. Passing through Glasgow, 
Charles proceeded to invest Stirling, after receiving 
reinforcements from his Scottish friends. A royal 
force, under General Hawley, marching to raise the 
siege, was shamefully defeated on Falkirk Moor, 
through the incapacity of its general. In spite of 
this success the Jacobite leaders felt that their cause 
was lost. No help of any worth came from France 
and Spain, as had been expected. The English 
deets and swarms oi "pmal^^Y^ ^o narrowly watched 
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the coasts of Great Britain and France that it was 
impossible for any hostile ships of any size to enter 
a British harbour. Many of the Highlanders also 
deseited to their honies, while the Scottish Whigs 
on everj" side were daily increasing in strength. 
The advance of the Duke of Cumberland with 



an army, in January, 1746, caused the rebels to 
retreat to the' mountains. Three'months later they 
were brought to bay on CuHoden Moor, near Inver- 
ness. Five thousand remained faithful to the Stuart 
cause, and these, with the courage of despair, flun?, 
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themselves upon the large army of veterans under 
the duke. The Highland dash was overcome by 
steady discipline and numbers, and in less than an 
hour the rebels were in full flight, closely pursued 
by the victors, who showed no mercy to their van- 
quished foes. The severity which followed the 
victory of Culloden Moor was discreditable to the 
character of the Duke of Cumberland, who for 
many years afterwards was called ** the Butcher/' 
This battle was the last fought on British soil. 

Charles Edward found a safe refuge in the moun- 
tains for five months. Though a price of £30,000 
was set upon his head, and many persons were 
acquainted with his hiding-places, no one betrayed 
him. Eventually he got safely on board a French 
privateer and escaped to France. 

In the mean time the captured leaders of the 
rebellion were being tried in the courts of law. 
Eighty persons in all sufiered death for their share 
in *'the Forty-Five," and among these were the 
Lords Balmerino, Kilmamock, and Lovat, who were 
beheaded on Tower Hill. They were the last per- 
sons to suffer in this manner in England. Measures 
were also taken to break the power of the Scottish 
clans. The tartan, or costume, which distinguished 
the various clansmen, was forbidden to be worn ; 
tenures of land by military service were declared 
illegal ; and all the special rights of the chieftains 
were transferred to the Crown. Thus the authority 
of the Government was established over the whole 
of Scotland, and aiter a i©^ ^e^^x^ \v^d passed away 
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the Highlanders became as civilised, peaceful, and 
contented as the people of the Lowlands. 

The rising of ** the Forty-Five" was the last 
effort of the Stuart exiles to regain the British 
throne. Jacobite intrigues continued for a few 
years longer, but they were powerless to injure the 
reigning House. The ** Old Pretender '' died in 
1765. His son, Charles Edward, was driven from 
France by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, which 
closed the War of the Austrian Succession. Some 
years later he secretly visited London. It is said 
that his presence was known to the Government, 
but as he was no longer dangerous he was un- 
molested. He died suddenly at Rome in the year 
1788. His only brother, Henry, became a Roman 
Catholic priest. After the death of Charles Ed- 
ward he took the title of Henry IX., King of Great 
Britain and Ireland. He lived at Rome to a good 
old age, as Cardinal of York, and died in 1807, 
being the last male heir of the House of Stuart. 
He bequeathed to the reigning English king the 
Crown jewels which his grandfather, James II., had 
taken away from England. 

DATES. 

Jacobite Rebellion in Scotland . . . 1745 a.d. 
Battle of CuUoden 1746 „ 



Summary. 

jThe war with France enabled Charles Edward^ son of the 
Pretender y to raise a Jacobite rebellion in Scotland y in 
1745. At Preston Pans he defeated the few troops then in 
Scotland^ and became master of the cowfitry^. He tbeu m- 
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vaded ^gland, and marched ae far witth aa Ihrb^. tn fhi 
meantime the EngJiek troops had heen icithdrawn frrnn 
Flanders, and the House of Hanover lenn out of danger. 
Charter ^dicard, threatened hy three armies, ica» obliged to 
retreat to Sfvt/and, vhere he again defeated a royal forte 
at Falkirk. A few months later Im foUoKers were defeated 
on CuUodm Moor hj the Duke of Cimherlaiid. He hiimelf, 
after many adrenturet, escaped to France. This rehellim 
vaa the last one made in the Stuart cause. 



Bi'iT-at-aera 




LESSON XXXIV. 

THE STRUGGLES OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE FOR 
SUPREMACY IN NORTH AMERICA. 

In the latter half of the reign of George II. the 
progress of the EngHsh and French in North 
America and India became a matter of such im- 
portance as to attract the anxious attention of both 
peoples. It was evident to the leading men in 
both countries that a struggle between the two 
nations had begun, or would soon begin, for supre- 
macy in those distant lands. The question had to 
be decided to which Empire North America and 
India should henceforth belong ? From this period, 
therefore, we must date the commencement of 
British dominion in those regions. One of the 
striking characteristics of the eighteenth century- 
is the steady extension of the British Empire. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century the 
English possessed thirteen colonies in North Ame- 
rica. Most of these had been established by 
British emigrants ; two were formed out of con- 
quests from the Dutch in the reign of Charles II. 
They were all situated on the AtlocitAft ^o^^^^ 
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between 32° and 44° North latitude ; and though 
they did not extend very far inland, they claimed 
the Pacific Ocean as their western boundary. Their 
names, beginning from the north, were Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Ehode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, and Georgia. In addition to these the 
British had some possessions farther to the north, 
which they had taken from the French in the 
reign of Anne during the War of the Spanish 
Succession — namely, the coast of Hudson's Bay, 
Newfoundland, and Acadia, or New France, now 
called Nova Scotia. 

The population of the thirteen colonies was then 
reckoned to be little more than a million, or about 
one-seventh the population of England and Wales ; 
but it should be borne in mind that a large number 
of the people in the American settlements were 
negro slaves, who had been imported from Africa. 
The colonists were compelled to trade in almost every 
article with the mother country alone. They sup- 
pli<^d England with tobacco, rice, furs, tar, pitch, 
hemp, masts, and yards. All this traffic was carried 
on in British ships. But in addition to the commerce 
arising from the exchange of natural products and 
manufactured goods, the American colonies sup- 
plied markets for the African slave-trade, from 
which great profits were made. The English traffic 
in flesh and blood began in the days of Queen 
Elizabeths and Sir John Havtoiv^ n^^^ \)ow^> *«x^^V 
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English captain who carried kidnapped negroes 
across the Atlantic to the Spanish West Indies. 
The poor blacks were regarded as belonging to an 
inferior race, and it was thought no shame to tear 
them away from their own country and treat them as 
mere cattle. James I., Charles I., and Charles II. 
granted charters to slave-trading companies. So 
eager were the English for this business that they 
obtained from the Spaniards in the Treaty of 
Utrecht (1713) a monopoly of the slave-trade 
with the Spanish West Indies for a period of thirty 
years. This was the privilege known as the 
" Asiento/' and by its use some of our seaports, 
Liverpool especially, made great wealth. 

The English, however, were not the first to im- 
port slaves into the American colonies. This was 
done by the Dutch, who, in 1620, introduced 
slaves into Virginia. The traffic extended to the 
other settlements, though some of them tried to 
resist its introduction, but their opposition was of 
no avail in the face of the encouragement given by 
the British Government to the trade. In 1750 
Parliament enacted a law which threw the African 
slave-trade open to all British subjects, because, as 
the Act declared, " the trade to and from Africa 
is very advantageous to Great Britain, and neces- 
sary for supplying the plantations and colonies 
thereunto belonging with a sufficient number of 
negroes at reasonable rates." It is said that, 
during the first half of the eighteenth century, a 
miiJion and a hsM. oi tife^o^^ — \!cvsi^» \^ to say, a 
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number at that time equal to about a quarter of 
the population of England and Wales — were carried 
away from Africa. The slave population in the 
thirteen colonies, at the death of George II., was 
nearly 300,000. Before the close of the century " 
England was brought to a sense of the shame of the 
cruel traffic, and the unholy trade was suppressed. 

Vessels sailing under the British flag increased 
in number with the growth of the colonies, and 
excited the envy and jealousy of France and Spain. 
These countries felt that their colonial interests 
were threatened by the growing power of England 
on the sea. They entered into a secret compact 
to assist each other in checking, if possible, the 
maritime prosperity of the British Empire. This 
action, on the part of France especially, hastened 
the struggle to decide what nation should be the 
mistress in India and North America. 

France had formed settlements on the river St. 
Lawrence in the sixteenth century, but they only 
began to thrive about the time when the British 
were colonising Virginia and Massachusetts, in 
the reign of James I. Canada, Newfoundland, 
Cape Breton, Acadia, or New France (Nova Scotia), 
were first colonised by the French. They included 
in New France the district now occupied by the 
New England States, and as far south as Phila- 
delphia, though they had not actually taken pos- 
session of this southern territory. In the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, while the English 
were hugging the Atlantic coa^t, ¥^^Tida ^^^^^x^^^ 
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found their way from Canada down the valley of 
the Mississippi, and planted their flag on the shores 
of the Gulf of Mexico. They called the territory 
Louisiana, in honour of the name of the King of 
France — Louis XIV. They left their names, be- 
sides, in the lands south of the great lakes. 
Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, Illinois, St. Lawrence, 
Mississippi, are all French names, and show how 
extensive the influence and ambition of France 
were in the Western World. 

In the time of George II. France claimed all 
the territories in the valleys of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi, from Canada to New Orleans on the Gulf 
of Mexico. They fixed the Alleghany Mountains 
as the western boundary of the British Colonies. 
The white population of this extensive territory 
Avas extremely small, and was chiefly settled in the 
basin of the St. Lawrence. The total number was 
about 52,000, or about one-twentieth of the 
English settlers. 

Quarrels between the English and French 
colonists .were not infrequent ; and when the 
mother countries were at war with each other, 
their American sons could not refrain from taking 
part in the strife. The determination of the 
French, however, in 1753, to confine the British 
settlers to the coast, gave rise to an independent 
war between the colonists, which decided the future 
history of the American Continent. A Virginian 
company had obtained a charter from the British 
Crown to form 9. settlwxeuX. \u tbe vajley of th^ 
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Ohio. When the settlers had erected their post, 
the French came and carried them off to Canada, 
and proceeded to erect fortifications for the pro- 
tection of the territory. The most famous of 
these posts was Fort Duquesne, built on the site 
of modern Pittsburg. An armed colonial force, 
under George Washington, was sent against Fort 
Duquesne, in 1754 ; but the expedition failed, and 
left the French masters of the whole country- 
eastward up to the Alleghany Mountains. In the 
following year the English Government sent out 
General Braddock with two thousand regular troops, 
with whom George Washington acted as aide-de- 
camp. Braddock, marching to attack Fort Du- 
quesne, fell into an ambuscade, and was repulsed 
with great loss. He himself was mortally wounded. 
The northern colonists were more successful in the 
subjection of New Brunswick. 

During these two years of colonial warfare Eng- 
land and France were professedly at peace ; but in 
1756 the Seven Years' War broke out in Europe, 
in which the two countries were embroiled, and a 
formal declaration of war then took place. Fortu- 
nately the direction of British affairs fell into the 
hands of William Pitt, about whom we read in the 
story of Walpole's fall. This statesman resolved to 
settle for ever the question of English or French 
supremacy in North America. The colonists were 
strongly reinforced, and urged to wrest every post 
from French possession. Cape Breton and Prince 
Edw^^rd's Islanil, at^the'^nt^auc^ to\Jt\ei^\,,\kWa^^>Rfc> 
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were seized. The French were driven out of Fort 
Duquesne, and from all the territory stretching 
northward to Lake Erie ; and, in honour of the 
famous English statesman, the name of the cap- 
tured fort was changed to Pittsburg. The greatest 
achievement of all was the capture of Quebec in 
1759. The expedition was entrusted to a young 
oflScer named Wolfe. Though the French were 
superior in numbers, and held an almost impreg- 
nable position on the Heights of Abraham, General 
Wolfe ordered an escalade by night. This Avas 
accomplished so quietly that his men were enabled 
to form in order of battle on the heights before 
the dawn of day revealed their presence to the 
enemy. In the battle that followed, both Wolfe and 
the French commander, Montcalm, were mortally 
wounded. This British victory was followed by the 
conquest of the whole of Canada. 

At the Peace of Paris, in 1763, Avhich terminated 
the Seven Years' War, France consented to allow 
England to retain all her conquests in North 
America, as well as several islands in the West 
Indies. Spain also gave up Florida to England. 
This, however, did not turn out a permanent 
arrangement, for Spain reconquered the country in 
1781. But English supremacy in North America 
was established. 



DATES. 

Capture of Quebec . . • • • 1759 a.d. 
8aBj6otion of Canada . • • • • 1760 „ 
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Summary. 

The French and English were rivaU in North America for 
supremacy. The English had established thirteen colonies on 
the Atlantic coast, which were valimble to the mother country 
for trade. The slave traffic was a source of great wealth. 
The French had settled in the hasin of the St, Lawrence^ and 
at the mouth of the Mississippi. They claimed all the terri- 
tory between Canada and the Gulf of Mexico ^ and erected 
forts to keep the English colonists between the Alleghany 
Mountains and the Atlantic. This produced a colonial war, 
in which George Washington distinguished himself. The 
outbreak of the Seven Years^ War in Europe gave England 
greater means of helping her colonies. All the French pos- 
sessions in North America were conquered^ and the English 
became supreme on that continent. 



JUCar'-i-time, belonging to the 

sea. 
Am-bus-cade', concealment of 

an attacking force. 



Kld'-nap-ped, stolen; a word 
applied to the theft of 
human beings. 

E-scal-ade', an attack by 
climbing. j^ 



su-prem -a-cy 
to-bao'-co 



re -gri-on 
fort-i-fic-a'-tions 



man-u-fac'-tur-er 
exn-broil'-ed 
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LESSON XXXV. 

THE RIVALRY OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN INDIA. 

While the English and French colonists were 
contending for supremacy in the Western World, 
their fellow-countrymen were struggling for the 
mastery in India. The discovery of the passage 
to Southern Asia round the Cape of Good Hope, 
by Vasco de Gama at the close of the fifteenth 
century, opened up a means of communication 
between the maritime countries of Europe and 
Hindostan, as well as with the Spice Islands of the 
Indian Ocean. The Portuguese and the Dutch, 
who were at that time the most famous in Europe 
for maritime enterprise, were the first Europeans to 
form trading stations on the Indian coast. The 
passage to the East in those days was tedious and 
full of danger and difficulty. The voyage round 
the Cape occupied from six to twelve months, so 
that it was regarded as a great venture to under- 
take a commercial expedition involving an absence 
of ufarly two years, and sometimes more. 

It was not till the close of the reign of Queen 
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Elizabeth that is, about a century after Vasco de 
Gama's discover}^ — that some London merchants 
started a company for " trading into the East In- 
dies." A couple of Englishmen had returned home 
with wonderful stories of the riches of India, and 
caused some excitement among the London traders; 
but a greater sensation was produced when one of 
our sea-rovers in those days brought into Dart- 
mouth a Portuguese East Indian trader, as a prize, 
laden with pearls, gold, silks, ivory, porcelain, cot- 
tons, drugs, perfumes, and other rare things. Such 
a cargo convinced the London Merchant Adven- 
turers that a rich and profitable field of commerce 
lay open in the East to their enterprise. And so 
in the year 1601 some of the more venturesome 
spirits formed themselves into an East India Com- 
pany, and obtained a royal charter conferring upon 
them the sole right in England of trading beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan. 
The first expedition of the Company consisted of 
five small vessels laden with British products — 
such as iron, tin, broadcloths, cutlery, and glass. 
These ships did not return until two years and 
seven months afterwards. This expedition is an 
example of the doings of the Company throughout 
the greater part of the seventeenth century. No 
Englishman then ever dreamt of empire in the 
Eastern seas, especially on the mainland of India, 
where mighty rulers, powerful armies, and immense 
resources were known to exist. But as great events 
often spring from lillVe c9iM^<b%, ^o the small ventures 
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of a few London merchants grew into the possession 
of a country as large as the whole of Europe, with- 
out Russia, and almost as populous. The stages of 
this wonderful growth are three in number. First, 
the Company ,contented itself with the privilege of 
buying and selling ; then followed the acquisition 
of land for trading stations, called factories, con- 
sisting of warehouses and dwellings ; and, lastly, 
the erection of forts and the formation of a military 
force for the protection of life and property. 

In the course of one hundred and fifty years the 
East India Company succeeded in establishing 
three stations, or factories, as they were called, on 
different parts of the coast. They were, in order 
of time, Surat, on the west ; Fort St. George 
(now Madras), with Fort St. David (now Tegna- 
patam), as a dependency, on the east ; and Fort 
St. William (now Calcutta), at the mouth of the 
Ganges. These factories, or Avarehouses — for such 
they really were — were erected on land which had 
either been bought or rented from the native 
Governments. In addition to these, the island of 
Bombay came into the hands of the Company as a 
possession in the reign of Charles II., who received 
it as the dowry of his wife, Catherine of Portugal. 
These stations were placed under the management 
of agents sent out by the Directors of the Company 
from England, and were also protected by forts, 
poorly constructed however, which were manned 
by the English servants of the Company, hired and 
trained for the purpose, and by a tLWsofc^^^^ ^^ 
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natives. Though the business of the Company 
was at this time solely confined to trade, it was 
compelled to maintain a sort of military force for 
the protection of its property and privileges from 




the intrigues of rival European eatablishments, and 
also from the dangers that frequently arose through 
native quarrels. 

The French had followed the example of the 
English in forming conraveiml relations with 
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India. Their principal station was at Pondicherry, 
on the eastern coast They had possession also of 
some islands in the adjacent ocean, of which 
Mauritius was the chief. So well had the French 
Government considered the interests of its sub- 
jects in those regions, that its navy was superior 
to any other in the eastern seas, during the first 
half of the eighteenth century. The French had 
imitated the English in the management of their 
factories, but they had given greater attention to 
their military defences. They were the first to set 
the example of training, after the European fashion, 
the native soldiers, or *' sepoys" as they were 
called, and, consequently, they were better prepared 
than our own countrymen for any conflict which 
might arise between them. 

The two nationalities were always jealous of 
each otl^r, but the first serious struggle between 
them in India took place when the war of the 
^Austrian Succession, in the reign of George II., 
distracted Europe. The French governor of the 
Mauritius, taking advantage of a strong French 
fleet, conducted an expedition against Madras; 
took possession of the town and factories, and 
made all the Englishmen prisoners of war — 
promising at the same time that a moderate 
ransom should relieve the town of the presence 
of its conquerors. But the Governor of Pondi- 
cherry, whose name was Dupleix, prevented the 
restoration of Madras, as promised. He had 
formed great schemes for iKci ^«^^\\.vS\^^'^'^^^ 
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of his native country, and was bent upon the 
expulsion of the British from India. He declared 
that Madras should be razed to the ground. To 
humiliate the English in the eyes of the natives, 
he carried them away to Pondicherry, and made 
them march as captives in a sort of triumphal 
procession through the town. 

Soon afterwards the European war came to an 
end, and Madras was restored to the English, in 
accordance with the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. But 
the conduct of Dupleix was not easily forgotten 
by the outraged English merchants and factors. 
From this time the commercial rivalry that had 
existed hitherto between the English and French 
trading companies became a struggle for supren\^cy 
in the Peninsula. Dupleix had formed a project 
for estal^lishing a French empire in India, and his 
scheme to effect this compelled the English Com- 
pany to interfere in native quarrels in order to 
thwart his ambition. The policy thus adopted by 
the English was not only successful in its object, 
but it also accomplished for England what Dupleix 
aimed to achieve for France. 

The condition of India, at the time of which we 
are speating, was one of anarchy. Its population 
consisted of numerous tribes, differing in race, 
language, religion, and customs. It was divided 
into many States, ruled by princes whose chief 
delight seemed to be to prey upon each other. 
JFiftj years previously the whole country was under 
the sway of an em^peroY, esX^^^ \)c^^ Gct'^-a.t Mogul, 
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whose capital was Delhi. The Mogul Empire 

was founded at the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury by Timour, also called Tamerlane, who 
descended from the table-lands of Centra! Asia. 
through the passes of the Hindoo Coosh Moun- 




tains, and seized the fertile valleys of the rivers 
Jumna and Ganges. The descendants of this 
conqueror gradually extended their dominion from 
the Himalayas to the most southern point of 
the Peninsula. The Empire tlnia t8ss«A. -««s. "iitia 
U2 
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most extensive and splendid in the world. Its 
cities and temples were unequalled in Europe for 
magnificence and beauty. The palace at Delhi, with 
its burnished gold and snow-white marble ; the 
Peacock-throne, of which the fantail was composed 
of great gems, valued at six millions and a half 
in English pounds ; the Taj -Mahal Mausoleum at 
Agra, w^ere siglits to dazzle the eyes of Europeans. 
The Great Mogul appointed viceroys over the 
varieus parts of his vast empire. These rulers were 
commonly called Nizams, Nabobs, and Rajahs. The 
dominions of some of these potentates were as large 
and as populous as France or Germany. The de- 
puties, or under rulers, of these viceroys were men 
of princely rank. But an empire of this sort, com- 
posed of so many various peoples, could only be 
held together as long as the sceptre was wielded 
by strong and able hands. When the Great 
Mogul, Aurungzebe, died in 1707, the succession 
passed to idle and worthless sovereigns. Under 
their rule the empire fell to pieces. Persian and 
Afghan invaders successively spoiled Delhi, and 
carried away its treasures beyond the Indus. The 
great viceroys set themselves up as independent 
princes, or paid nominal allegiance, when it suited 
them, to the Delhi prince, who still retained the 
title of Mogul. In the confusion of the general 
decay, many warlike tribes of Hindoos, long op- 
pressed by Mussulman conquerors, threw off the 
yoke and established their independence. The 
power of the sword i^aVed e^e^:^^\i^\^. 
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Such was the state of India in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. In the rivalry and con- 
tests of its various princes Dupleix saw an oppor- 
tunity of establishing a French empire. To him 
it seemed possible to obtain the chief power by the 
formation of a small, well-disciplined force, native 
and foreign, trained and armed after the European 
fashion. This force he might use to give supre- 
macy to some native sovereign, who should in 
reality be guided by the French general. 

In the year 1748 — that is, the year in which 
Madras was restored to the English — a native dis- 
pute arose about the sovereignty of the two most 
important States in Southern India, namely, the 
Deccan and the Carnatic. The latter was the 
district on the east coast, on which the French and 
EngUsh factories were situated* There were two 
claimants for each state. Two of these appealed 
for assistance to Dupleix, who gladly granted their 
request, and succeeded in raising them to the 
sovereignty. The ambitious Frenchman was re- 
warded for his services by being declared Governor 
of India south of the river Krishna, a territory as 
large as France and many times more populous ; 
he received, besides, immense sums of money and 
precious stones from the treasury of the new Nizam 
of the Deccan. Dupleix was thus placed in com- 
mand of the district in which Madras was situated. 
His fame spread through the whole of India. His 
power was considered to be the greatest in the 
country ; his name ^as Tc^ewr^Si e^^\^^\v^Te Avith 
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respect, and in many places with fear. The En- 
glish, on the other hand, were regarded by the 
natives as men of inferior European race, from 
whom nothing was to be feared, and whose con- 
tinuance in the country depended upon the indul- 
gence of the mighty Frenchman. Events, however, 
were soon to take a different turn. There was in 
the East India Company's service at Madras a 
young Englishman, named Robert Clive, who was 
destined to become more than a match for Dupleix. 
His high spirit, unable to bear the contempt into 
which his country had fallen, drove him to take up 
arms to withstand French ascendency. How he 
succeeded in his object and laid the foundations of 
the British Empire in India, requires to be told 
in another Lesson. 

DATES. 

East India ComiDany formed by Royal Charter . ]600 a.d. 
Capture of Madras by the French . . . 1746 ,, 
French influence supreme in Southern India . 1748-51 ,, 



Summary. 
France and England to ere struggling for supremacy in 
India about the same time as in North America. Both 
English and French had estahlished in India factories far 
trade. But the country becoming distracted by the claims of 
rival princes for sovereignty ^ Dupleix, the Governor of the 
French Settlement at Pondicherry, seized the opportunity of 
trying to establish a French empire in the peninsula. His 
efforts were nearly successful, ichen Eobert Clive, a young 
Englishman at Madras, entered upon the task of defeating his 
schemes. 

An'-arch-y, disorder ; the state of a people without government. 

com-mun-i-cat'-i-on por'-ce-lain ac-CLXLia-v'-^\.-tix^ 

thwart agr-srraiid'-iBQ>Tti^TL\. xtxa.^-TiJsL.-^^-^x^^'^ 



LESSON XXXVL 

ROBERT CLIVE, THE FOUNDER OF THE BRITISH 

EMPIRE IN INDIA, v 

Robert Clive, who laid the foundations of the 
British Empire in India, was the son of a Shrop- 
shire squire, whose seat was near to Market Dray- 
ton. In early years he gave little promise of future 
greatness. In school work he was a dullard, but 
in boyish games he was foremost. High spirited, 
daring, and mischievous, he was regarded as the 
most troublesome youth in the neighbourhood. 
At the age of eighteen he obtained a clerkship in 
the East India Company's service, and was sent 
out to the factory at Madras. Three years after- 
wards the place was taken by the French, and the 
English were carried prisoners to Pondicherry. 
Young Clive escaped in disguise from the town to 
the neighbouring English station, where he became 
an ensign in its small military force. On the 
restoration of Madras he returned to his post, and 
busied himself, as before, in writing invoices and 
bills of la^TOg. ?Tom tV\^ e\£i^\o^\£\^vV \\5^ w^§ 
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aroused by the triumphs of Dupleix at Pondi- 
cherry and the ascendency of the French m 
Southern India. 

Just at this time the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
whom the French had placed in authority, was 
besieging his rival at Trichinopoly. Clive per- 
suaded his superiors to adopt some vigorous action 
in support of the besieged prince, as the only means 
of saving India from French dominion and the 
English Company from expulsion. He proposed 
to draw away the Nabob from the siege by a 
sudden attack upon Arcot, his capital. So the 
young clerk, then only twenty-five years of age, 
set out at the head of two hundred Englishmen 
and three hundred Sepoys to make war against 
the whole power of Southern India, with French 
aid to boot. Arcot fell into his hands without 
striking a blow. But here his little force was soon 
threatened by three thousand natives. Clive sud- 
denly attacking them at dead of night, scattered 
them like chaff, and returned to his entrenchments 
without the loss of a man. 

The news of his success brought from Trichi- 
nopoly and other places a hostile force of about ten 
thousand men, among whom were one hundred and 
fifty French soldiers from Pondicherry. To resist 
this number Clive had only about three hundred 
and twenty fit for action. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, he sustained a siege of many weeks, thoug)^ 
reduced to feed his men upon rice and rice-wa^r 
gruel. His brq^ve (Jefejic^ e^cVt^S^ Wv^ ^^wt^^"^ 
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of some of the warlike hill tribes in the west of 
the Camatic, and brought some thousands of them 
to the rescue. But before their approach he beat 
back with great slaughter the last determined effort 
of the besiegers, who thereupon hurriedly withdrew 
from the town. 

Clive was equally successful in his later opera- 
tions throughout the Carnatic. Every undertaking, 
even against superior numbers and strongly fortified 
places, resulted in victory. In the two years 
following the capture of Arcot, he utterly destroyed 
French influence in India, in spite of the most 
determined efforts of Dupleix to sustain it. The 
discomfited Frenchman was recalled to Europe by 
his employers, from whom he received such in- 
gratitude as to break his heart. 

Clive, after a visit to England, returned to India 
in 1755, as Governor of Fort St. David, and with 
the commission of a lieutenant-colonel in the British 
army. A few months after his return his skill and 
courage were put to the test by a disaster which 
befell the EngHsh factory on the river Hooghly. 
The province of Bengal, which is watered by the 
Ganges and its tributaries, is the most fertile part 
of India. The English Company, following the 
example of the Dutch and French, had established 
in that province a factory at Fort Wilham, on the 
site of the present city of Calcutta. In 1756 the 
vice-regal sovereignty of Bengal fell into the hands 
^ a youth named Svirajah Dowlah. This young 
P^^ce had already "becorcv^ Xi.o\,OYvwvs. ^xx^aivg Indian 
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Nabobs for his depravity and cruelty, and from his 
eariiest days he had shown a special dislike to the 
English, Soon after his accession to sovereignty, 
he picked a quarrel with the English traders at 
Fort William, and marched against the place with 




a large army. The factors, not accustomed to the 
use of arms like their brethren at Madras, sur- 
rendered. The Nabob promised to spare their lives, 
and handed them over to the safe keeping of his 
guards. When night approautWi., VVfe g«^'ot«*.. 
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numbering one hundred and forty-five men and 
one woman, were forced at the point of the sword 
to enter a dungeon named the Black Hole, only 
eighteen feet long and fourteen feet wide, having 
two small windows on a level with the ceiling. The 
horrors of that crowded cell were beyond descrip- 
tion. It was the middle of summer ; scarcely a 
breath of air could enter the place ; and not a drop 
of water could be had. A feeling of suffocation 
drove the agonised prisoners to press towards the 
windows and struggle with each other for life. 
When the doors were opened in the morning only 
twenty-three were found alive, and some of these 
died a few days afterwards. Surajah Dowlah then 
plundered the factories and forbade the English to 
settle in his dominions. 

When the news of the disaster reached Madras, 
Clive was requested to head an expedition to avenge 
the outrage. With a force of nine hundred Euro- 
peans and fifteen hundred sepoys, he reached the 
river Hooghly in the month of December. The 
Nabob was surprised in his capital by the intelli- 
gence that the English had reappeared in Bengal, 
and had retaken Calcutta and the adjacent places. 
He forthwith set out to repel the invaders, but 
anger giving way to fear, he gladly offered to grant 
whatever terms of peace the English might ask. 
The treaty was no sooner made than the treacherous 
prince began to intrigue with the French for aid to 
drive the English out oi ^^tl^^I. Clive, aware of 
this scheme, and kuoViug t'^^'^ ^^ ^^s^Tx^^'^si 
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War had broken out in Europe, determined to 
attack the French settlement at Chandernagore, 
situated higher up the river. 

The expedition was attended with the greatest 
success. The Nabob was wild with passion at the 
result, but could not summon courage to fight the 
victors. His faithlessness and weakness excited 
against him in his own court a formidable con- 
spiracy, which was encouraged by the English be- 
cause they knew they would never be safe as long as 
he was Viceroy of Bengal. When the plot was sup- 
posed to be ripe, Clive marched up the country with 
three thousand men, of whom two-thirds were 
sepoys, trusting that the chief conspirator, Meer 
Jaffier, who was the chief commander of the Nabob's 
troops, would join the movement. The English 
leader found himself confronted near Plassey with 
forty thousand infantry and fifteen thousand cavalry, 
under the command of Surajah Dowlah, and with 
these were also some French auxiliaries. As Meer 
JaflBer made no signs of keeping his promise, Clive 
was advised by his officers not to venture a battle 
with a force twenty times as numerous as his own. 
He resolved, however, to fight. In an hour after 
the first shot the Nabob's grand army became a 
disorderly stream of fugitives, leaving the camp, 
guns, baggage, and stores as spoils for the victors. 
The English loss was ridiculously small — twenty- 
two killed and fifty wounded ! 

The battle of iPlassey, fought 23rd of June, 1757, 
made the British masters of iVie ox^^X. y^qtoisi^ <^^ 
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Bengal. Meer Jaffier was placed on the vice-regal 
throne instead of Surajah Dowlah ; but he was a 
mere puppet in the hands of the English Council 
at Calcutta. An English Resident was appointed 
at his court, by whose agency the government was 
really carried on. This important olBSce was first 
filled by a young servant of the Company, named 
Warren Hastings, who became the first of the many 
great statesmen to whom the government of our 
Indian Empire has been entrusted. 

Contemporaneously with these events, the foi*ti- 
fications of the Dutch settlement in Bengal, and 
also of the French establishment at Pondicherry, 
were razed to the ground, so that from this time 
the supremacy of the English in India remained 
undisputed. 

Clive was received with great honour on his 
return to England. He was raised to the Irish 
peerage with the title of Lord Clive. In 1765 he 
was sent out to India a third time to correct the 
abuses which had arisen in the administration of 
the government. These he corrected as ably as 
he had established the foundations of our Eastern 
Empire. Two years later he left India for the last 
time. In 1774 he died by his own hand, having 
just completed his forty-ninth year. 



DATES. 

The Capture of Arcot . • . • 1761 a.d. 
Battle of Plassey • • • ; 1767 „ 
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Mohert dice, a ehrk in the Englifk faeiory at Madyat, 
seized Areot in 1751, and deetroyed French infinmce in 
Southern India. In 175G, the conquest of Calcutta by 
Surajah Dovilah, and the horrort of the Black Bole, hrought 
Clire from Madras. By the Victory nf Plaiiey, in 1757, 
the whole of Bengal fell into the power of the English. Meer 
Jaffi^r wag made A'ahob, and young Warren Maetingi 
Unglish Bendent at hig Court. Clire tvai made an Irish 
peer. lie diedin 1774. 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

THE SEVEN YEARS* WAR (1756 A.D. 17G3 A.D.). 

The establishment of English supremacy in North 
America and India occurred during the Seven Years' 
War in Europe, in which England and France took 
opposite sides. This conflict at its commencement 
was disastrous to the English arms, but at its close 
it left England the first power in the world. 

The immediate cause of the outbreak of hosti- 
lities was the discovery of a secret treaty between 
Austria, France, Russia, Poland, Saxony, and 
Sweden for the destruction of the Prussian king- 
dom. Frederick the Great, King of Prussia, was 
feared and hated by all the continental states. In 
the war of the Austrian Succession, as narrated in 
Lesson XXVII., he had behaved very treacherously 
to his allies. His sole aim was to aggrandise his 
kingdom at the expense of his neighbours, and by 
any means. His seizure of the rich province of 
Silesia from Austria, left a rankling sore in the 
breast of Maria TVieTes.a, who bided her opportu- 
nity for revenge. TYie m\\\\.^T^ '&^^\.^\sv ^\iich he 
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had also established in Jiis kingdom, and his skill 
as a general, made him an object of dread to neigh- 
bouring states. Austria, therefore, had little diflS- 
culty in organising a powerful league against him. 
A clerk in the employment of the government of 
Saxony revealed to Frederick the secret compact 
for his ruin. He immediately resolved to take up 
arms before his numerous enemies should complete 
their arrangements. He accordingly seized Dresden, 
the capital of Saxony ; and so began the Seven 
Years' War. 

England was led to take part in the conflict, and 
become the ally of Prussia on account of Hanover. 
The contests of the English and French in America 
and India, as described in the previous Lessons, 
had excited most unfriendly feelings between the 
mother countries. The defeat of General Braddock 
in America, in 1755, drove the English Govern^ 
ment into acts of war against France, though the 
two nations were not in open warfare with each 
other. French ships were attacked at sea, and 
their captured crews brought to England. France 
was not prepared to resent these outrages, but it 
was plain that war between the two countries was 
only a question of time. George II. of England, 
anxious for the safety of Hanover, first turned to 
his old ally, Austria, for security ; but Maria 
Theresa, already busy in her intrigues against 
Prussia, could give no assistance. He was there- 
fore compelled to form an alliance with Frederick 
the Great, 
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War was declared between England and France 
in the spring of 1756 ; but before this was done 
the French sent a powerful expedition to capture 
in the Mediterranean the island of Minorca, which 
then belonged to this country. The English 
Government despatched Admiral Byng with a fleet 
to protect the island. An indecisive engage- 
ment having taken place, Byng, finding himself 
much inferior to the enemy, decided to with- 
draw to Gibraltar, and there await reinforce- 
ments. Minorca then fell into the hands of the 
French. The news of the loss of this island 
excited throughout England a storm of violent 
indignation. The admiral was burnt in effigy in 
all the great towns. Ballads were sung in the 
streets against him, and placards appeared upon 
the walls with the same object. Addresses poured 
in to the King from all parts of the country call- 
ing for an inquiry into Byng's conduct. The 
Prime Minister, trembling for his own safety, was 
ready enough to offer up any scapegoat to satisfy 
the popular cry for blood. Byng was accordingly 
placed before a court-martial for trial, and was 
convicted of neglect of duty. For this fault, the 
articles of war then in use inflicted the penalty of 
death, which the court was compelled to pronounce, 
but it did so with a strong recommendation to 
mercy. The unfortunate admiral, whose guilt 
amounted only to error of judgment, was shot in 
Portsmouth harbour. 

The year 1757 ^'sv.?** i\ko o\\^ ol 4\^»&ter to Eng- 
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land in Europe and America. The King's son^ the 
Duke of Cumberland, was entrusted with the com- 
mand of a mixed army of German mercenaries for 
the defence of Hanover. He was unable to check 
the inroads of the French, by whom, eventually, 
he was so hemmed in as to be compelled to nego- 
tiate for a cessation of hostilities. By the Con- 
vention of Closter-seven, Avhich was then con- 
cluded, the Duke agreed to disband his forces. 
Hanover was thus kept in possession of the French, 
who Avere now at liberty to attack the Prussian 
dominions. 

Public feelinof in Enofland at this time was one 
of utter hopelessness. The general opinion Avas 
that the country was undone both at home and 
abroad. A change of Ministry was made towards 
the close of the year, by which a statesman rose 
into power who altogether changed the fortunes of 
the war. This was William Pitt — the '' Great Com- 
moner," as he was called — who in earlier days was 
a fierce opponent of Sir Eobert Walpole. Pitt was 
one of the greatest orators that ever sat in the 
House of Commons, and his influence both in 
Parliament and throughout the country was very 
great. His talents justified some conceit of his own 
powers. '* I am sure,'' he said to a leading noble- 
man, '' that I can save the country, and that no one 
else can." 

As Secretary of State, with the supreme direc- 
tion of the war and of foreign affairs, Pitt dis- 
tinguished himself as the gie«k.\,e^\» ^«t "^Kxsi^^et 
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England ever had. He infused his energy and 
spirit into every part of the public service, and 
turned the despondency of the nation into enthu- 
siasm. ** No man," said a distinguished officer, 
'* ever entered his closet who did not come out of 
it a braver man." By his advice the Convention 
of Closter-seven was repudiated, and the Hano- 
verian army reorganised and strengthened by the 
addition of twelve thousand men from England. 
He obtained also from Parliament for the King of 
Prussia an annual subsidy of nearly £700,000, 
without which it would have been impossible for 
that monarch to continue the struggle. 

The successes of the year 1758 bore witness to 
the vigour of Pitt's administration. In Europe, 
Hanover was recovered and the French coast 
harassed. In Africa, Senegal and Goree were 
taken from the French, and a similar fate befell 
Cape Breton and Fort Duquesne in America, while 
in India the power of France was almost destroyed. 
These victories were followed, in 1759, by the most 
brilliant achievements. The principal French sta- 
tions in North America were captured, of which 
Quebec was the most important. In the West 
Indies the island of Guadaloupe was also taken. 
On the sea the English fleets were everywhere vic- 
torious. The Toulon squadron was beaten off Cape 
Lagos, in Spain, by Admiral Boscawen, while a 
little later the Brest fleet was almost destroyed in 
Quiberon Bay, off the coast of Brittany, by an 
inferior force under Mm\Tca\ "ftsc^Ya* TWe naval 
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successes freed England from fear of the invasion 
which the French threatened. In Germany also 
victory crowned the English army. At Minden a 
French army was thoroughly beaten by a smaller 
force of British and Germans, and only escaped 
destruction by the disobedience of the commander 
of the English cavalry, who refused to charge at 
the critical moment of the battle." ^ 

The year 1760 was equally fortunate for Eng- 
land. The whole of Canada fell into our hands, 
and scarcely a hostile ship was found at sea to 
dispute our supremacy on that elemetit. 

In the midst of all these triumphs, George II.* 
died in October of this year, and was succeeded by 
his grandson, George III. Under the new King 
a peace party soon showed itself in the Cabinet. 
Pitt entered into negotiations for peace with Fr^ce, 
but in the midst of the arrangements he discovered 
that a family compact had been made by Franco 
and Spain, by which the two countries agreed to 
make war against England as soon as the Spanish 
treasure-ships should return from America. Pitt 
advised an immediate declaration of war against 
Spain, but being overruled by the remainder of the 
Cabinet, he resigned his office. He was rewarded 
for his eminent services with a pension of three 
thousand pounds a year for three lives, and his wife 
was created a peeress, with the title of Baroness 
Chatham. 

The new Ministry was headed by a Scotch peer 
of Tory sjnnpathies, named LotA. ?k>\\/b, \». ^s^'^^ 
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of his desire for peace, it was found necessary to 
declare war against Spain in 1762. The important 
town of Havana, in Cuba, was taken from the 
Spaniards, who at the same time lost a great fleet 
and much treasure. Manilla, the chief town in 
the Philippine Islands, was also taken by an expe- 
dition from Madras, while English cruisers were 
busy among the Spanish treasure-ships from Ame- 
rica. France lost all her possessions in the West 
Indies. 

In the following year the Avar was brought to a 
close by the Treaty of Paris, by Avhich England 
retained all her American conquests from France, 
and also the islands of Tobago, Dominica, St. Vin- 
cent, Granada in the West Indies, and Senegal on 
the west coast of Africa. Minorca was also ex- 
choiPged for Belleisle, off the French coast. Eng- 
land, however, allowed France the right of fishing 
off the ceasts of Newfoundland, and also two small 
islands ia that locality for fishing stations. With 
Spain, Havana was exchanged for Florida, in North 
America, and the right of cutting logwood in Hon- 
duras, Central America. Prussia soon afterwards 
came to terms with Austria. 

Pitt opposed the peace as an inadequate com- 
pensation for ail the treasure expended by Eng- 
land. The National Debt had risen to nearly 
£123,000,000. The "Great Commoner'* was 
supported in his view by public opinion, and so 
loud was the clamoMr of the popular voice, that 
Lord Bute was o\)liged lo x^^\^\iV\^ oSSfte, The 
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Seven Years' War, however, left England the fore- 
most country in the world. 



DATES. 

The Seven Teiirs' War . . . 17fi6-63 a. 

"William Pitt liecomeB Secretary of State . 1757 

Naval Battle in Quiberon Bay , . , 1769 

Death of George II 1760 

AccesBion of George III „ 

War witli Spain 1762 

Treaty of Paris 1763 



III th Seven Years' War, £n0land and Pmsna ware 
allies against Austria and Prance ckiefy. The tear on the 
part of England was under the administration of Willutm 
Pitt, the " Great Commonei:" H-iumphs attended the 
English arms in every part o/ihetoorld. France lost all her 
possessions in America, her West Indian Islands, and her 
influence in India. After the acceMion of George III, a 
peace party drove Pitt from oftce. Spainthen joined France 
in the war. Peace was made by the Treaty of Paris. 
England teas then left the first power in the world. 
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